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Preface 


N  ehru  was  such  a  large-hearted  person  that  few  could 
be  compared  with  him  in  the  grandeur  of  human  spirit. 
Earl  Attlee,  after  the  death  of  Nehru,  had  observed.  "There 
are  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  history  to  the  magnitude  of 
Nehru's  achievements  and,  whatever  storms  in  future 
may  blow  up,  India  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  the  man 
who  piloted  the  ship  of  the  State  on  her  maiden  voyage, 
with  few  errors  of  navigation.  He  will  rightly  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  world's  great  men,  who  lived  up  to  the 
high  ideals." 

He  despised  pettiness  and  it  stood  snubbed  in  his 
presence.  He  was  rather  a  short-tempered  man,  but  his 
anger  always  blew  itself  out  in  a  few  minutes.  There  was 
no  trace  of  malice  or  bitterness  in  it.  Anything  below  the 
normal  standards  of  things,  he  could  not  endure  and  they 
easily  infuriated  him. 

He  was  a  kind  and  outstanding  person.  He  fully  un¬ 
derstood  the  human  urges  of  man;  that  was  why  he  was  so 
tremendously  popular.  He  helped  people  and  forgot  about 
it.  When  he  gave  something  to  anybody,  he  always  felt  that 
he  had  not  given  enough  and  felt  shy  while  giving  it. 

When  Nehru  died,  many  people  felt  the  death  of  a  part 
of  themselves  and  in  India  he  is  still  loved  and  remembered. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  forget  him. 

I  must  not  fail  to  thank  Rohit  Tandon,  my  grandson,  for 
his  ungrudging  and  loving  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  and  also  Haseen  Ahmad  for  his  most  sincere 
cooperation. 
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I  thank  Ms  Manju  Gupta,  Editor,  NBT  for  her  encour¬ 
agement.  Photographs  have  been  reproduced  from  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 


Allahabad 


P.D.  TANDON 


Gentlehearted 


When  I  talk  or  write  about  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  I  am  faced 
with  a  huge  procession  of  memories.  I  am  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  sweet  thoughts  and  his  magnificent  deeds  bring  him 
back  to  life  before  my  mind's  eye.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
beautiful  physique,  exquisite  grace  and  dominating 
passions. 

Now  come  with  me  for  a  while  to  Anand  Bhawan  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru's  days.  The  late  Prime  Minister  went  there 
for  a  brief  visit  one  day.  After  breakfast  he  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  a  small  crowd  of  distinguished 
people  had  collected.  He  gave  a  charming  smile  of 
recognition  to  everyone  and  joined  hands  in  salutation.  He 
stood  there  adjusting  the  rose  in  the  button-hole.  He 
suddenly  saw  some  young  boys  standing  in  the  verandah. 
He  looked  at  them  and  stood  still.  Others  around  him  stood 
quiet  and  alert.  He  did  not  talk  to  the  big  and  the 
distinguished,  but  went  out  to  meet  the  boys.  "How  are 
you?"  he  enquired. 

The  lads  smiled  and  said,  "Panditji,  sab  theek  hai." 
(Panditji,  everything  is  all  right.) 

"Any  difficulty?"  he  asked. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  and  hesitated  to  say 
anything.  "Come  along,  what  is  the  matter?"  he  enquired. 

One  of  them  blurted  out,  "Panditji,  during  the  rains 
our  books  get  wet  and  we  get  drenched  with  water  when 
we  return  home." 

"Really!  Is  that  so?"  he  queried  affectionately. 
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He  said,  " Jai  Hind ",  and  walked  away.  The  boys  echoed, 
"Panditji  ki  jai." 

Nehru  went  to  Delhi  and  sent  a  man  to  the  market  to 
buy  some  canvas  bags  and  raincoats  for  the  youngsters. 
They  were  bought  and  shown  to  him  and  sent  to  Allahabad 
for  the  boys,  who  had  told  him  that  their  books  and  clothes 
got  wet  during  rains,  when  they  returned  home  from  school. 
He  had  many  big  problems,  most  of  the  time,  to  attend  to, 
but  the  little  needs  of  insignificant  people  also  attracted  his 
attention  and  he  offered  help,  whenever  possible. 


Kind  and  Gracious 

/^bout  ninety  years  ago,  I  was  told,  that  some  young 
students  went  to  Motilal  Nehru's  house  to  get  a  donation 
for  the  Bundelkhand  Famine  Relief  Fund.  They  were 
stopped  near  the  portico  with  a  servant.  Motilal  Nehru  was 
pacing  up  and  down  on  a  nearby  verandah.  Fie  was 
informed  about  the  students'  request.  The  servant  returned 
to  the  boys  and  said,  "The  Bane  Sahib  says  that  he  does  not 
give  donations  for  such  things." 

The  boys  felt  a  little  irritated  and  said  within  the 
hearing  of  Motilal  Nehru,  "To  what  causes  does  he 
contribute  then?  We  will  come  in  future  for  those  causes 
only." 

The  Pandit  heard  this  and  got  angry  and  ordered  that 
the  impertinent  boys  be  turned  out  of  the  compound 
immediately.  The  master's  order  was  being  carried  out, 
when  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  handsome  and  elegantly  dressed 
in  complete  western  style,  came  upon  the  scene.  He  was 
riding  a  cycle.  He  stopped  and  asked  why  the  boys  were 
being  driven  out.  He  was  told  the  whole  story  and  he  asked 
the  servant  to  bring  them  in  and  he  pedalled  off.  The 
students  were  told  that  the  C hhote  Sahib  was  calling  them. 

The  boys  feared  that  the  man  who  was  calling  them 
was  an  Englishman  and  would  thrash  them  after  getting 
them  inside  the  house.  However,  they  summoned  up 
courage  and  followed  the  servant. 

As  soon  as  the  frightened  boys  were  seated  in  the  room, 
they  were  served  tea  and  biscuits.  "What's  the  matter?" 
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enquired  Mr  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  a  soft,  gentle  tone.  The 
students  by  now  had  realised  that  they  were  facing  not  an 
irate  Englishman,  but  a  compatriot  who  was  kind, 
considerate  and  warm-hearted. 

They  told  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  they  were  social 
workers,  going  from  door  to  door,  to  collect  funds  for  the 
famine-stricken  people  in  Bundelkhand  and  they  had  come 
to  his  revered  father  with  great  expectations,  but  had  met 
with  a  rebuff  and  were  being  unceremoniously  driven  out. 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Nehru,  a  little  puzzled  and  then 
pulled  out  a  cheque  for  Rs  101,  and  handed  it  to  the  boys. 
"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,"  said  Nehru. 

The  boys,  brimming  with  joy,  replied,  "Yes  sir,  we  are 
very  happy.  Thank  you,  sir."  The  youngsters  went  away 
triumphantly  with  the  cheque,  leaving  Nehru  a  little 
pensive. 


m  m  mm  m 


mmmmmfflmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


Very  Bold 


ehru  was  not  one  man,  but  a  procession  of  men, 
who  symbolised  in  him  the  urges  of  his  people.  He 
represented  them  as  Gandhi  did.  He  echoed  the  innermost 
feelings  of  the  Indian  people.  His  presence  had  a  magical 
effect  on  the  huge  crowds  of  men  and  women.  He  derived 
his  strength  from  them  and  radiated  hope  and  vigour  to 
them.  When  he  went  to  the  angry  multitudes,  they  became 
cool  and  calm.  Violent  mobs  became  peaceful  in  his 
presence.  During  the  1947  communal  riots,  he  displayed 
tremendous  courage.  When  he  rushed  unprotected  to  save 
the  innocent  victims  of  frenzied  hordes,  his  friends  often 
got  frightened  and  said,  "Panditji,  they  will  kill  you  in  their 
madness." 

His  reply  was,  "Then,  what?  Should  I  allow  these 
butchers  to  kill  the  innocent?"  Such  was  the  courage  of  this 
man  and  he  had  bequeathed  it  to  many  people,  very 
particularly  to  his  daughter,  Indira. 


*  *  * 


His  biggest  quality  was  his  vast  humanity,  his  profound 
love  for  the  lowly  and  the  lost.  Millions  of 
people  loved  him  and  he  loved  them  with  all  his  heart.  In 
him  the  nation  found  a  hero,  a  mover  of  men,  a  writer,  a 
philosopher,  a  statesman  and  a  poet  who  expressed  himself 
in  poetic  prose.  He  was  great  not  because  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  a  great  country.  He  was  great  because  he  was 
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a  most  devout  lover  of  mankind.  He  had  a  modern 
mind  which  could  keep  pace  with  this  rapidly  changing 
world. 

Possessing  much,  and  yet  deserving  more; 

Deserving  those  high  honours  which  he  wore 
With  ease  to  all,  and  in  return  gain'd  fame 
Which  all  men  paid,  because  he  did  not  claim. 


Work  was  His  Worship 


ehru's  life  as  Prime  Minister  was  an  arduous  one.  He 
hardly  got  time  to  engage  in  pleasant  pursuits.  A  lot  of 
people  visited  him.  He  tried  to  meet  all  of  them.  In  the 
morning  he  performed  some  yogic  exercises,  a  very  old 
habit  with  him,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  saw 
people  at  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  apart  from  the  routine 
interview  hours.  He  was  constantly  in  demand.  He  hardly 
got  any  rest.  Often  he  gulped  down  his  lunch  and  rushed 
back  to  office,  to  return  only  after  sunset.  I  had  heard 
someone  say,  "Panditji  was  sometimes  seen  lunching  quite 
leisurely,  but  then  suddenly  some  idea  gripped  him  and  he 
would  abruptly  stop  eating.  There  were  days  when  the 
inmates  of  the  house  did  not  get  even  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
with  him." 

After  a  day's  hard  work,  he  used  to  come  to  dinner, 
very  tired.  But  even  after  that  he  could  hardly  look  forward 
to  restful  hours,  because  quite  often  there  were  engagements 
after  dinner.  When  the  engagements  were  over,  he  would 
sit  down  to  read  reports,  files  and  clippings  and  then  dictate 
to  his  stenographer. 

A  close  associate  of  Nehru  had  told  me  that  at  times 
he  was  so  tired  that  he  fell  asleep  while  talking  to  people. 
He  would  suddenly  wake  up,  talk  a  little  again,  put  aside 
his  spectacles,  and  rest  his  face  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to 
sleep.  And  no  wonder!  The  man  who,  day  after  day,  went 
to  sleep  at  two  or  so  in  the  morning  must  have  felt 
completely  fagged  out  even  if  he  had  the  constitution  of  a 
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horse.  An  American  friend  of  mine,  after  an  interview  with 
Nehru,  wrote  to  me,  'It  was  a  thrilling  experience  to  have 
met  the  charming  Prime  Minister.  It  will  long  be  a  memory. 
But  thank  God,  he  did  not  sleep  during  my  interview  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of...' 


Father's  Fury 


CZ^nce  in  his  childhood,  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  Nehru 
was  severely  beaten  by  his  father.  Two  beautiful  fountain 
pens  were  arrayed  on  the  table  of  Motilal  Nehru.  His  son 
was  tempted  to  take  one  of  them.  He  did  not  ask  his  father's 
permission,  but  picked  up  one  from  the  table.  He  said  to 
himself  that  since  his  father  could  not  possibly  need  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  he  might  as  well  help  himself  to 
one. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  one  pen  was  missing  from 
the  table,  there  was  a  flutter  in  the  house  and  a  vigorous 
search  was  made.  This  frightened  young  Jawahar,  but  he 
did  not  confess  that  he  had  taken  the  pen.  Later  it  became 
known  that  Jawaharlal  had  removed  it  from  the  table.  This 
infuriated  his  father  and  he  thrashed  his  son. 

"Almost  blind  with  pain  and  mortification  at  my 
disgrace,  I  rushed  to  Mother  and  for  several  days  various 
creams  and  ointments  were  applied  to  my  aching  and 
quivering  little  body,"  wrote  Nehru,  recalling  this  incident 
of  his  early  days. 
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Nehru  with  his  parents  and  sisters. 


'Father  Drinking  Blood' 


Every  evening  Motilal  Nehru  relaxed  after  the  day's  hard 
labour  and  a  number  of  visitors  and  friends  would  call  on 
him.  Anand  Bhawan  resounded  with  his  tremendous 
laughter.  Jawaharlal  was  naturally  curious  to  know  what 
those  big  people  said  to  each  other  and  he  would 
occasionally  peep  into  the  room  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
distinguished  visitors.  Once  in  a  while,  his  father  would 
pull  him  out  and  make  him  sit  near  him. 

One  evening,  Jawaharlal  saw  his  father  drinking  claret 
or  some  other  deep  red  wine.  Horrified,  he  rushed  to  his 
mother  and  told  her  in  fright,  "Father  is  drinking  blood!" 


V 
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Fascinating  Face 


N  ehru's  interests  were  varied  and  his  sympathies 
profound.  Innumerable  people  fell  victim  to  his  irresistible 
charm.  His  fascinating  face  had  some  abiding  nobility  and 
loveliness  about  it.  He  used  to  get  adoring  epistles  from  all 
sorts  of  people.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  of  a 
most  talented  artist,  Amrita  Shergill,  who  died  when  she 
was  young.  She  wrote  to  Nehru:  'A  little  while  ago 
somebody  said  to  me  "You  know,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  ill." 
I  hadn't  known  it.  I  never  read  the  papers.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  a  great  deal  but  somehow,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  I  hadn't  felt  like  writing... I  should  like  to 
have  known  you  better.  I  am  always  attracted  to  people 
who  are  integral  enough  to  be  inconsistent  without 
discordancy  and  who  won't  trail  vicious  threats  of  regret 
behind  them...  I  don't  think  you  were  interested  in  my 
paintings  really.  You  looked  at  my  pictures  without  seeing 
them. 

'You  are  not  hard.  You  have  got  a  mellow  face.  I  like 
your  face.  It  is  sensitive,  sensual  and  detached  at  the  same 
time...' 
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With  his  mother  and  father. 


Dragged  Me  to  Dining 
Table 


. . . 


^lehru  was  a  shepherd  who  most  gently  and  carefully 
looked  after  the  flock  around  him.  I  can  recall  many 
instances  of  his  very  considerate  nature  but  here  I  will  state 
only  a  few.  After  his  release  from  Ahmednagar  Fort,  he 
travelled  all  over  the  country  to  acquire  first-hand 
information  on  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wake  of 
the  1942  rebellion.  I  shadowed  him  almost  everywhere  in 
Uttar  Pradesh.  He  addressed  mammoth  gatherings  and  I 
was  keenly  interested  in  reporting  his  words  fully  and 
faithfully.  For  me  news  despatches  came  first  and  every 
other  thing  afterwards.  But  this  was  not  possible  in  the 
company  of  Nehru.  He  would  command  us  to  be  present 
punctually  whenever  there  was  tea,  dinner  or  lunch.  At 
times,  his  admirers  would  force  him  to  eat  a  little  fruit  or 
sweet  before  them,  which  they  would  bring  for  him.  Never 
did  he  taste  anything  without  sharing  it  with  the  members 
of  his  entourage.  I  was  very  keen  to  follow  minutely  the 
animated  conversations  that  took  place  between  him  and 
his  admirers  and  eating  on  such  occasions  was  a  kind  of 
atmospheric  disturbance  for  me.  But  his  was  a  different 
approach. 

One  day  in  Ballia,  after  a  meeting,  I  immediately 
rushed  to  my  typewriter,  not  realising  it  was  dinner-time, 
and  pounded  furiously  on  it,  in  order  to  turn  out  the  copy 
quickly  and  dump  it  at  the  telegraph  office.  Panditji  came 
to  the  dining-table.  He  looked  around  and  found  me 
missing.  “Where  is  that  crazy  fellow?"  he  was  reported  to 
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have  shouted.  In  order  to  save  me  from  his  'wrath',  no  one 
gave  him  any  clue  of  my  whereabouts.  He  thundered,  "I 
can  imagine  where  this  man  must  be." 

He  came  to  my  little  room  and  holding  me  by  the 
collar  of  my  kurta,  he  dragged  me  to  the  dining-hall, 
repeatedly  saying,  "To  hell  with  your  reporting." 

I  was  thrust  into  a  chair.  None  sympathised  with  me. 
Everyone  laughed  and  Panditji  joined  in.  I  felt  very  silly, 
but  was  overwhelmed  by  his  affectionate  consideration  for 
others.  He  was  big  in  a  big  way. 


Hated  Communal  Riots 


ehru  fought  communalism  heroically  all  his  life.  The 
biggest  tribute  to  that  great  lover  of  peace  will  be  a  world 
without  war,  no  doubt,  but  India  without  communal 
disharmony  will  also  be  a  fitting  memorial. 

After  the  partition  of  India,  nothing  distressed  him 
more  deeply  than  the  communal  riots  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Giving  expression  to  his  deep  sorrow,  he  said, 
"I  never  knew  that  my  admirers  were  beasts.  My  heart  is 
soaked  with  sorrow  and  the  monstrous  riots  have  degraded 
my  country.  I  went  to  meet  Bapu,  but  could  not  look  him  in 
the  face.  I  was  full  of  shame." 

Before  Independence,  communal  riots  were  frequent 
in  India  and  this  worried  the  national  leaders  unanimously. 
In  April  1938,  Nehru  had  gone  to  Calcutta  to  attend  a  very 
important  meeting  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee. 
Suddenly  communal  trouble  erupted  in  Allahabad.  I  wrote 
to  him  immediately,  requesting  him  to  let  me  know  what 
students  could  do  during  the  disturbances  to  help  the 
people.  There  were  a  lot  of  students  in  Allahabad  University 
who  were  eager  to  help  the  innocent  victims  of  communal 
frenzy. 

As  soon  as  my  letter  reached  him,  despite  very  heavy 
work  on  hand,  he  promptly  replied,  giving  us  instructions 
and  chalking  out  a  programme.  He  wrote:  'Your  letter.  The 
way  students  and  young  men  can  help  if  a  serious 
communal  situation  arises,  is  this:  a  group  of  them  should 
volunteer  and  their  names  should  be  taken  down.  They 
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should  be  ready  to  come  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  case 
there  is  any  excitement  or  trouble,  they  should  gather 
together  and  go  to  the  Congress  office  and  from  there  to 
the  area  affected.  In  these  areas  as  well  as  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  like  the  chowk,  small  groups  of  five  should 
stand  at  important  places  and  crossings  and  patrol  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Their  very  presence  will  inspire  confidence 
in  the  shop-keepers  and  residents.  Individuals  should  not 
do  this  work,  but  small  groups  of  five  or  six  can.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  under  no  circumstances  must  these 
volunteers  indulge  in  any  violence. 

'The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  enrol  names  for  this  purpose 
and  to  give  a  list  to  the  City  Congress  Committee.' 

Unfortunately,  communal  disturbances,  even  if  they 
occur  occasionally,  oppress  us.  The  government  is  vigilant 
no  doubt,  but  young  men  and  women  can  do  a  lot  in  such 
unfortunate  situations.  The  guidance  which  Nehru  gave 
us  then  holds  good  even  today. 


ehru  was  fond  of  Nature.  He  loved  to  watch  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  had  written  how  they  kept  him  company 
when  he  was  in  jail. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  Allahabad  Government  House, 
when  Sarojini  Naidu  was  the  Governor,  I  introduced  a 
smart,  young  American  woman  to  Nehru.  She  was  very 
keen  to  have  a  word  with  him  and  insisted  on  meeting  him 
that  evening.  Luckily,  he  was  in  a  happy  mood  of  complete 
relaxation.  He  suddenly  asked  an  abrupt  question,  which 
none  of  us  had  expected,  "What  is  your  measure  of 
greatness,  young  lady?" 

She  felt  a  little  unnerved  and  said,  "A  great  man  leads 
people  and  makes  them  like  it." 

Promptly  Nehru  said,  "Don't  you  think  it  is  better  to 
lead  them  without  giving  them  the  sensation  of  leading 
them?" 

"Your  greatness  is  felt  all  over  the  world,  sir,"  said  the 
American. 

Nehru  smiled  and  said,  "It's  a  frightening  prospect." 

Nehru  was  a  lover  of  mountains,  the  stars  and  the  sky. 
Sunset  fascinated  him.  He  loved  to  stand  and  stare.  For 
several  years  through  the  narrow  grating  of  his  prison  cell, 
he  looked  at  the  star-spangled  heavens  with  the  eyes  of  a 
poet  and  a  dreamer. 
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Playing  with  children. 


Mystery  of  Churidar 
Pyjamas 


(Zolonel  Louis  Johnson  was  in  India  for  some  time  as  the 
personal  envoy  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  met  Nehru  and 
was  charmed  by  him.  He  gave  expression  to  his  fondness 
for  him  in  the  course  of  a  statement,  which  he  issued  to  the 
press  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  India.  When  the 
Cripps  negotiations  were  going  on  in  New  Delhi,  Colonel 
Johnson  was  there  and  met  Nehru  frequently.  He  was 
intrigued  to  see  Nehru  in  churidar  pyjamas.  He  wondered 
how  anyone  could  get  into  them.  One  day,  he  apologetically 
enquired,  "Permit  me  to  ask,  Mr  Nehru,  how  do  you  get 
into  these  pyjamas?" 

Promptly  Nehru  replied,  "But,  they  get  on  me  all 
right."  As  he  said  this,  there  was  laughter  and  later  he 
explained  to  Colonel  Johnson  the  'mechanism'  of  the 
churidar  pyjamas. 


*  *  * 


Yet  another  story  of  this  kind.  It  is  said  that  once  in  London, 
Nehru  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting  and  he  went  there 
in  sherwani  and  churidar  pyjamas.  As  he  stood  up  to  speak, 
there  was  a  slight  flutter  in  some  corner  of  the  hall,  because 
some  people  felt  that  Nehru  was  wearing  only  a  long 
underwear  and  had  forgotten  to  put  on  this  trousers! 
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With  his  grandson  Sanjay. 


Face  Soaked  in  Sorrow 


I  saw  Nehru  in  tears  and  in  most  disconsolate  moments. 
On  such  occasions  there  was  a  tragic  grandeur  on  his  face. 
One  evening,  on  his  return  to  Anand  Bhawan  after  he  had 
performed  the  last  rites  of  his  mother,  I  saw  him  sitting  all 
alone  in  his  drawing-room  under  the  shade  of  an  electric 
lamp,  pick  up  a  magazine  and  turn  a  page  here  and  a  page 
there.  He  was  feeling  very  disconsolate  and  was  trying  to 
overcome  his  grief.  He  was  making  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
forget  all  that  had  happened.  But  obviously  he  could  not. 

I  watched  his  face  for  about  half  an  hour  from  outside 
the  room  and  that  face  seemed  to  be  soaked  in  sorrow.  That 
look  of  his  still  lingers  in  my  memory.  That  face,  that  shade, 
that  moment,  that  expression,  will  perhaps,  never  be  erased 
from  my  mind. 
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Broke  into  Tears 


C 

vJandhiji's  death  was  a  very  cruel  blow  to  him  personally 
and  it  made  him  very  sad.  He  could  not  forget  Bapu  and 
missed  him  very  much.  Once,  when  he  was  returning 
from  London,  after  a  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers' 
Conference,  somebody  gave  him  a  book  which  contained 
numerous  photographs  of  Bapu.  He  was  flying  from 
Bombay  to  Delhi.  He  turned  a  few  pages  here  and  there 
and  then  suddenly  broke  into  tears.  Those  pictures  of 
Gandiji  brought  to  his  mind  memories  of  the  past  and  he 
could  not  help  crying. 
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With  his  sister  Sarup  Kumari. 


ehru  was  never  petty  or  small.  He  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  mankind.  In  personal  dealings  he  was  loving  and 
considerate  and  very  humane.  By  his  example,  he  taught 
people  to  be  big-hearted  and  generous.  He  never 
encouraged  those  who  virulently  spoke  ill  of  others. 

One  day  a  Congress  leader  was  talking  to  Nehru  in 
Anand  Bhawan  and  for  about  half  an  hour  he  fiercely 
denounced  a  political  rival.  Nehru  heard  him  patiently  and 
when  the  man  stopped  talking,  Nehru  got  up  and  said, 
"That  man  may  be  guilty  of  all  the  things  you  have  said, 
but  those  who  complain  in  this  manner  are  not  very  high- 
class  men." 

The  complainant  was  silenced.  I  realised  then  that  to 
complain  was  not  a  very  dignified  thing;  I  learnt  a  big  lesson 
that  day. 
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With  a  refugee  woman  at  Jalandar  in  1948. 


Concern  for  Minorities 
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T  he  following  incidents  were  reported  to  Dr  P.  E.  Dustoor, 
formerly  of  Allahabad  University  by  the  late  Major  P.  S. 
Mehta  who,  along  with  some  other  military  officers, 
shepherded  the  peace  mission  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  Nehru  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  to  the 
troubled  areas  where  communal  riots  had  broken  out  in 
1947,  after  the  partition  of  India. 

On  1  September  1947,  Nehru  and  Liaquat  Ali  reached 
the  Adampur  aerodrome.  The  guard  provided  for  the  two 
Prime  Ministers  for  going  to  the  troubled  areas  comprised 
a  bare  escort  of  four  jeeps.  But  Nehru  objected  to  it.  He 
turned  to  General  Thimayya  (then  Brigadier)  and  told  him 
that  he  would  not  travel  in  a  convoy.  "These  are  orders, 
sir,"  Nehru  was  told. 

"Not  a  very  clever  order,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Nehru 
and  insisted  that  the  escort  must  be  cut  down  to  half. 

The  two  Prime  Ministers  went  to  the  nearest  Indian 
refugee  camp  at  Kamalpur.  As  soon  as  the  Muslim  refugees 
saw  Nehru,  they  shouted,  " Aaya  zaliml  Maar  data,  loot  liya." 
(The  tyrant  has  come!  He  has  robbed  us  and  killed  us.) 

The  bitterly  hostile  attitude  of  the  mob  upset  the  escort 
and  they  feared  that  anything  might  happen  and  they 
wanted  to  be  around  Nehru.  "But  where  is  Panditji  ?"  they 
asked  anxiously.  He  could  not  be  traced  for  some  time  and 
this  gave  them  some  most  anxious  moments.  At  last  they 
saw  him  talking  to  an  old  woman,  whom  he  was  consoling 
in  her  misfortune.  The  crowd  which  had  greeted  him  as  a 
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murderer  on  his  arrival  became  friendly  to  him. 

The  two  Prime  Ministers  sat  listening  to  the  complaints 
against  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  A  Muslim  constable 
sprang  from  his  seat  and  said  to  Liaquat  Ali,  "Gandhi  aur 
Nehru  hamare  maa-baap  hain.  Aap  ne  kya  kiya?  Apne  to  hotel 
mei  baith  ke  Pakistan  liya.  Apne  kya  qurbani  keel”  (Gandhi 
and  Nehru  are  like  father  and  mother  to  us.  What  have  you 
done?  You  got  Pakistan  while  sitting  in  a  hotel.  What 
sacrifices  did  you  make?) 

When  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  left  the  Muslim 
refugees,  there  were  no  longer  cries  of  "Zalim  aagaya ",  which 
he  had  heard  on  his  arrival,  but  “Wazir-e-azam  Hindustan, 
zindabadV  (Long  live  the  Prime  Minister  of  India!) 

From  there  he  went  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
bungalow  at  Hoshiarpur.  Several  thousands  of  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  had  gathered  there  and  clamoured  for  his  darshan. 
But  Nehru  wanted  the  people  to  be  told  bluntly  that  he 
regarded  them  as  assassins  and  would  not  see  their  faces. 
But  the  crowd  insisted  on  seeing  him.  Angrily,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  poured  upon  them  the  vials  of  his 
wrath.  He  called  them  bandits  and  murderers,  but  none 
dared  protest. 

He  told  them  that  their  violence  would  be  met  by  the 
government  with  greater  violence.  And  he  shouted,  "Be 
warned!  I  will  not  allow  this  to  continue.  I  will  blow  you 
up,  if  need  be,  at  the  cannon's  mouth;  I  will,  if  it  has  to  be 
done,  bomb  you  from  the  air." 

None  protested,  no  one  showed  any  anger.  And  when 
he  left  them,  the  crowd  burst  into  spontaneous  and 
prolonged  applause  and  cheers. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  village  of  Khaspur  near 
Adampur.  A  crowd  of  Muslims  met  Nehru  and  said  that 
the  Sikhs  would  kill  them.  He  called  for  Sardar  Swaran 
Singh,  the  then  Home  and  Revenue  Minister  of  East  Punjab, 
and  asked  him  to  see  to  it  that  no  harm  was  done  to  them. 
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Nehru  then  proceeded  angrily  towards  the  crowd  of 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  which  was  standing  nearby.  He 
denounced  them  furiously  and  said  that  their  conduct 
towards  the  Muslims  was  horrible  and  disgraceful.  This 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  crowd  and  the  Sikhs  swore  on 
their  kirpans  that  they  would  not  kill  a  single  Muslim. 
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Nehru  and  his  daughter  Indira  with  tribal  woman. 


Bandaged  Fingers 


N  ehru  liked  those  who  had  courage  and  endurance  to 
suffer  physical  pain  and  inconvenience.  He  did  not  like  to 
make  a  fuss  about  minor  physical  troubles  that  he 
occasionally  had.  On  12  September  1955,  at  Khajuraho,  two 
fingers  of  Nehru's  right  hand  were  rather  badly  injured. 
He  was  alighting  from  the  car  when  a  door  suddenly 
banged  on  two  of  his  fingers  and  they  began  to  bleed.  He 
was  restless  and  in  severe  pain,  but  he  did  not  talk  about  it. 
The  injured  fingers  were  bandaged  and  he  returned  to 
Allahabad  after  finishing  his  tour,  his  right  hand  in  a  sling. 
One  could  see  on  his  face  the  pain  that  he  was  suffering, 
but  he  tried  to  give  a  friendly  smile  to  everybody.  All  the 
hand-shaking  that  day  was  done  with  the  left  hand. 
Someone  said,  "Sir,  I  am  sure  you  are  in  great  pain  but  you 
are  facing  it  bravely." 

Nehru  smiled  and  replied,  "After  all,  it  is  a  minor 
injury.  Tell  me,  how  are  you?" 

His  fingers  were  paining  and  he  had  difficulty  in 
dressing,  shaving,  eating  and  doing  other  things  but  he 
made  no  fuss  about  it.  He  wanted  to  enjoy  his  two  hours  of 
stay  at  Allahabad  and  let  others  also  enjoy  it.  However, 
when  he  was  taking  tea,  holding  his  cup  in  the  left  hand 
and  looking  rather  uncomfortable,  someone  asked,  "How 
are  your  fingers  now?" 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Paining  quite  a  lot,  but  nothing 
to  bother  about.  They  will  be  all  right  soon." 

Nehru  was  capable  of  leading  a  hard  life.  He  could 
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put  up  with  many  inconveniences,  and  could  withstand 
heat  and  cold  fairly  comfortably.  During  summer,  when 
scorching  winds  blew  and  Allahabad  became  a  furnace,  he 
used  to  sit  in  his  study  on  the  upper  floor  of  Anand  Bhawan 
and  work  the  whole  day  Nor  were  there  any  khas-ki-tattis. 

One  day,  Mr  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  went  up  to  his  room 
to  meet  him  and  he  found  it  extremely  hot.  He  asked  Nehru 
why  he  stayed  in  that  room  during  the  day  when  it  was  so 
unbearably  hot.  Nehru  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the  heat 
particularly  and  was  used  to  it;  besides,  he  liked  working 
in  that  room,  because  he  had  worked  there  for  years. 

Mr  Shastri  suggested  that  something  must  be  done  to 
make  the  room  a  little  cool,  but  he  did  not  accept  the 
suggestion,  saying,  "One  should  get  used  to  things  and 
should  not  long  for  comforts  and  more  comforts." 


Played  with  Children 


N  ehru  loved  speed,  and  slowness  wearied  him.  He  has 
written:  'Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  an  aviator  so  that 
when  the  slowness  and  dullness  of  life  overcame  me,  I  could 
have  rushed  into  the  tumult  of  the  clouds  and  said  to 
myself: 

I  balanced  all,  brought  all  to  mind. 

The  years  to  come  seemed  waste  of  breath, 

A  waste  of  breath  the  years  behind 
In  balance  with  this  life,  this  death.' 

Despite  heavy  work  and  worry,  Nehru  hardly  ever 
lost  zest  for  life.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  love  and 
laughter.  He  laughed  heartily  and  loved  to  play  with 
children. 

In  his  rare  bits  of  leisure,  he  made  solicitous  enquiries 
about  those  around  him.  Once  in  a  while  he  managed  to 
run  away  from  files  and  conferences  and  relax.  Many  years 
ago,  he  went  to  see  'Hamlet',  but  before  going  to  the  picture 
he  read  the  book  Hamlet  all  over  again! 
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At  his  wedding  with  Kamala. 


Fell  Asleep  while  Dictating 


1^1  ehru  celebrated  several  of  his  birthdays  in  prison  cells, 
and  each  birthday  painfully  reminded  him  and  his  people 
that  one  more  year  of  a  precious  life  had  gone  by.  About 
birthdays  he  wrote:  'My  chief  grievance  was  that  my 
birthday  came  so  rarely.  Indeed  I  tried  to  start  an  agitation 
for  more  frequent  birthdays.  I  did  not  realise  then  that  a 
time  would  come  when  birthdays  would  become 
unpleasant  reminders  of  advancing  age.' 

Nehru  never  sought  escape  from  hard  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world.  Even  when  he  was  not 
the  Prime  Minister,  he  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
and  very  often,  despite  his  good  health,  he  felt  extremely 
tired  and  exhausted.  On  27  July  1942,  he  called  me  to  his 
study  in  the  afternoon  to  dictate  something  for  the  press. 
He  started  dictating,  but  he  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  it.  I 
quietly  sat  watching  his  tired  face.  He  relaxed  on  a 
comfortable  arm-chair  and  snatched  a  few  minutes  of  rest. 

When  he  woke  up,  he  asked  me  how  long  he  had  slept 
and  had  I  to  wait  for  long? 

"Panditji,  you  dozed  only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  you 
had  rested  a  little  longer.  You  seem  to  be  very  tired/7 1  said. 

7/I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  feeling  quite  fresh.  Let  us 
continue  the  work,77  he  said  abruptly. 

After  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  rest,  the  work  began 
again.  He  always  seemed  to  be  repeating  to  himself,  'Rest 
is  the  betrayal  of  the  millions  who  never  rest.7  He  was  really 
condemned  to  hard  labour. 
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With  M.  Visvesvaraya. 


Very  Short-tempered 


T here  are  innumerable  instances  of  Nehru  losing  his 
temper.  Let  me  narrate  a  good  one  that  I  know.  In  early 
1955,  he  came  to  Allahabad  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Allahabad  Railway  Junction  Station.  A  big  show  was 
planned,  and  several  thousands  of  rupees  were  spent  in 
order  to  make  the  function  a  great  success.  The  Minister 
for  Railways  and  top-ranking  officials  of  the  railway 
department  had  reached  Allahabad  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
function  to  supervise  the  arrangements.  Everything  was 
made  spick  and  span.  The  railway  department  was  in 
charge  of  the  function.  Money  flowed  freely  and  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  a  'tragedy'  occurred.  The  loud-speakers 
refused  to  function  and  this  infuriated  Nehru.  People  from 
all  corners,  assembled  in  the  public  meeting,  started 
shouting,  "Can't  hear,  can't  hear."  Nehru  was  disgusted. 

He  had  hoped  to  speak  to  the  people  of  his  home¬ 
town  for  quite  some  time,  and  he  felt  that  men,  women 
and  children,  who  had  waited  for  long  to  hear  him,  would 
go  back  disappointed.  This  hurt  him,  and  he  said,  "What 
are  these  arrangements?  This  is  amazing  incompetence.  This 
is  scandalous  incompetence.  I  am  disgusted.  These  officials 
know  to  sign  papers  only." 

Someone  tried  to  explain,  but  Nehru  gagged  him,  by 
saying,  "No  explanations,  please.  In  two  minutes  a  battle  is 
lost.  When  a  battle  is  lost,  it  is  lost  and  I  do  not  want  to 
know  how  and  why." 

He  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  expecting  the  loud- 
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speakers  to  return  to  life,  but  nothing  happened  for  a  long 
time.  His  patience  got  exhausted.  "Someone  deserves  to  be 
dismissed  for  this  incompetence.  You  are  incompetent;  you 
are  incompetent,"  cried  Nehru  in  anger  and  despair, 
pointing  towards  some  officials  who  were  standing  on  the 
dais. 

Nehru  rebuked  the  officials;  the  public  enjoyed  the 
fun.  Some  people  wanted  to  leave  the  meeting,  believing 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hear  Nehru,  but  others 
stopped  them,  saying,  "Wait,  Panditji  will  bang  these 
officials  further  and  that  will  be  good  fun."  The  public 
waited.  Nehru  flared  up  again  and  again  and  shouted  at 
the  officials.  Mr  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  then  Minister  for 
Railways,  was  there  at  the  meeting  and  felt  greatly 
embarrassed. 

After  frantic  efforts,  the  loud-speakers  were  set  right, 
Nehru  addressed  the  gathering  and  apologised  to  the 
people  for  the  inconvenience  caused  to  them. 

After  the  meeting,  Nehru  returned  home  a  little  sad; 
the  officers  looked  weary  and  exhausted  after  a  dressing 
down  by  the  Prime  Minister. 


*  *  * 


The  reader  may  ask  if  the  author  of  the  book  also  had  any 
taste  of  the  famous  Nehru  temper.  Those  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  Nehru  could  never  escape  it.  However,  I  had 
only  one  unhappy  experience. 

The  late  Mrs  Purnima  Banerji  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Allahabad  City  Congress  Committee  and  she,  one  day, 
invited  me  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  the 
City  Congress  Committee  office.  I  went  there  to  report  the 
proceedings,  but  as  soon  as  Nehru  saw  me,  he  asked,  "How 
are  you  here?  It  is  not  open  to  the  Press.  You  had  better  go 
out." 
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This  abrupt  command  enraged  me.  Some  Congressmen 
told  him  that  I  was  invited  to  the  meeting  and  then  he  called 
me  in.  I  was  unhappy,  because  it  was  my  first  experience  of 
this  kind  as  a  journalist,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  take  it 
lying  down.  I  sat  in  front  of  Nehru  and  I  must  have  looked 
very  angry.  After  a  while  he  asked  me  again  to  leave  the 
meeting.  I  left  the  place  and  was  almost  mad  with  anger.  A 
little  later  I  was  again  called  in.  I  sat  quietly,  protesting 
non-violently.  I  tore  all  the  papers  that  I  had  with  me  for 
taking  down  notes  and  struck  the  end  of  the  pencil  against 
the  floor  and  sat  frowning.  Nehru  watched  all  this  and 
looked  very  annoyed  at  my  non-violent  protest. 

The  meeting  ended  and  I  quietly  stood  in  a  corner, 
feeling  hurt  and  humiliated.  Mrs  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  and 
the  late  Mr  R.  S.  Pandit  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  see 
them  next  morning  at  10  o'  clock.  Nehru  saw  them  talking 
to  me  and  he  pulled  Mrs  Pandit  aside,  saying,  "You  should 
not  talk  to  a  man  who  is  not  in  his  senses."  And  they  all 
walked  off. 

I  returned  home  angry  and  revengeful.  I  said  to  myself 
that  if  I  did  not  act  courageously  when  I  was  young,  should 
I  do  so  when  all  my  teeth  are  gone?  The  worst  that  could 
happen  to  me,  if  it  could  happen  at  all,  was  that  I  would  be 
dismissed  from  the  National  Herald.  And  that  was  after  all, 
not  much,  I  argued  with  myself.  I  drafted  a  letter,  but  could 
not  decide  whether  to  send  it  to  Nehru  or  not.  As  I  was 
typing  it,  the  lights  went  out.  I  could  not  send  the  letter 
that  day.  Till  late  at  night,  I  continued  strolling  on  the  lawns, 
feeling  miserable  and  itching  for  revenge.  I  was  very  tired 
and  so  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  when  I  woke  up,  I  felt  that  I  was  stupid 
to  have  been  so  much  agitated  at  the  incident.  'After  all, 
Nehru  is  so  good  and  so  charming  when  he  is  angry/  I  said 
to  myself  and  decided  to  forget  everything.  But  it  was  not 
so  and  after  a  few  hours  I  felt  that  it  was  because  of 
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cowardice  that  I  was  not  taking  'revenge'  and  was  afraid 
to  write  an  unpleasant  letter  to  Nehru.  Ultimately,  I  wrote 
the  letter  and  despatched  it  to  him.  It  was  a  nasty  note  in 
which  I  strongly  protested  against  his  attitude  towards  me 
in  that  meeting.  After  dispatching  it,  I  felt  greatly  relieved. 

My  servant  took  the  letter  to  Anand  Bhawan  and  on 
his  return  he  told  me  that  Panditji  was  upstairs.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  him.  He  came  down  promptly,  angrily  calling, 
"Tandon." 

Someone  told  him  that  I  was  not  there;  a  servant  had 
brought  the  letter.  I  heard  the  story  with  satisfaction.  He 
had  insulted  me  and  I,  too,  had  succeeded  in  offending 
him.  I  felt  that  we  were  quits. 

I  had  an  engagement  with  Mr  R.S.  Pandit  that  morning, 
and  I  went  to  Anand  Bhawan,  but  dreaded  facing  Nehru 
that  day.  Mr  Pandit  took  me  to  his  study  and  started 
dictating  a  statement.  As  I  was  writing,  in  came  Nehru.  He 
stood  by  my  side  and  said  curtly,  "Aap  ka  khat  mila,  koi 
akalrnandi  ka  khat  nahi  tha."  (Got  your  letter;  it  was  not  a 
wise  one.) 

I  was  confident  of  my  attitude  and  I  stood  up  promptly 
to  reply.  I  measured  a  few  inches  taller  than  him  and  that 
gave  me  some  kind  of  confidence.  In  measured  tones  I  said, 
"There  was  no  question  of  being  wise  or  foolish.  You 
insulted  me  and  I  thought  I  must  protest." 

"Protest,  protest  for  what?  You  are  a  funny  man,"  he 
said  angrily  and  pulled  me  out  of  Mr  Pandit's  study  and 
asked  me  to  follow  him  to  the  drawing-room. 

"Do  you  think  I  insulted  you  deliberately?"  he  asked. 

"I  won't  say  that  you  insulted  me  deliberately,  but 
you  insulted  me  all  the  same,"  I  said  a  little  firmly. 

"All  the  same,  all  the  same,"  he  repeated  almost 
violently  and  pushed  me  into  a  sofa. 

I  remember  having  made  myself  quite  comfortable  in 
it,  because  I  had  very  little  sleep  the  night  before  and  was 
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feeling  very  tired.  I  told  him  that  if  he  insulted  me  publicly 
like  that,  no  one  would  respect  me  in  the  city  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  function. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  calling  me  "a 
strange  man,  a  funny  man!"  And  then  added,  "You  claim 
to  be  a  public  man,  you  claim  to  be  a  journalist,  but  you  are 
all  nerves.  My  mind  is  full  of  national  and  international 
problems.  I  have  no  time  to  insult  anybody.  If  you  go  to 
China,  or  Spain,  if  you,  if  you..." 

At  this  stage  I  interrupted  him  saying,  "There  is  no 
question  of  my  going  to  China.  I  have  not  money  enough 
even  to  go  to  Phaphamau,"  (a  station  next  to  Allahabad). 

This,  it  seemed,  disturbed  his  chain  of  thoughts  and 
he  stopped  speaking  for  a  while  before  asking  a  little 
concernedly,  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  have 
no  money  to  go  even  to  Phaphamau?" 

I  explained  to  him  what  I  meant,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  a  different  matter  altogether  and  again  repeated,  "You 
are  a  strange  man.  You  are  a  bundle  of  nerves." 

All  this  went  on  for  a  while  and  then  either  Mrs  Pandit 
or  the  late  Mr  R.  S.  Pandit  (I  do  not  exactly  remember  now 
who  it  was)  entered  the  room  and  said,  "Tandon,  don't  you 
realise  that  you  are  annoying  Bhai  (brother)  a  lot?" 

"Am  I?"  I  enquired. 

The  unpleasant  conversation  had  to  come  to  an  early 
end.  Nehru  was  dressed  up  in  red  shorts  and  a  khaki  shirt 
(Congress  uniform)  and  he  was  to  go  to  Gorakhpur  to 
deliver  the  historic  speech  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
four  years'  imprisonment. 

After  this  unhappy  episode,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
editor,  explaining  the  whole  incident  and  sought  his  advice 
in  the  matter.  I  expressed  my  desire  to  be  relieved  of  my 
job. 

The  editor  summarily  dismissed  my  letter  saying,  "Do 
not  be  a  fool.  It  means  you  have  not  yet  understood 
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Panditji." 

I  continued  going  to  Anand  Bhawan  as  usual,  but 
avoided  coming  face  to  face  with  Nehru. 

One  evening,  I  was  lying  on  the  Anand  Bhawan  lawns, 
waiting  for  some  news.  Nehru,  after  attending  to  his  mail, 
came  down  for  tea  and  looking  at  me,  he  said  rather 
brusquely,  "Why  are  you  lying  there?  Come  here." 

I  said  to  myself,  'I  was  lying  quietly  on  the  lawns  and 
yet  Panditji  shouted  at  me.  But  if  he  insults  me  today,  but  if 
he  insults  me  today...' 

I  kept  on  repeating  to  myself  as  I  walked  up  to  him. 

"Don't  you  feel  cold?  Why  don't  you  sit  on  the 
verandah  or  in  the  drawing  room?  Come  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea,"  he  said  a  little  softly. 

I  had  avoided  sitting  on  the  verandah  and  was  afraid 
to  enter  the  drawing-room  after  the  incident,  so  I  was 
thoroughly  unprepared  to  be  invited  to  tea  that  evening  by 
Nehru,  whom  I  had  offended  only  a  few  days  before. 
However,  I  went  to  the  dining-room  and  felt  very 
embarrassed  as  I  sat  by  his  side  for  a  cup  of  tea.  He  talked 
politely  and  I  sank  within  myself.  Any  other  man,  after 
that  day's  incident,  would  have  sacked  me  from  the 
newspaper  of  which  he  was  the  chairman  and  would  not 
have  ever  bothered  about  me.  But  Nehru  was  not  like  others. 


*  *  * 


The  death  of  Mr  Shyama  Prasad  Mukerjee,  the  Jan  Sangh 
leader  and  an  eminent  parliamentarian,  in  a  Kashmir  prison, 
created  strong  resentment  in  India.  There  was  a  demand 
for  an  immediate  enquiry  into  the  causes  that  led  to  his 
death.  Leaders  of  the  opposition  parties  in  Parliament  went 
to  see  the  Prime  Minister  in  that  connection.  The  situation 
with  regard  to  Kashmir  was  very  grave  and  Sheikh 
Abdullah  was  openly  defying  Nehru  and  the  Government 
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of  India.  Mrs  Sucheta  Kripalani,  who  then  was  in  the 
opposition,  led  the  delegation,  and  was  taken  into 
confidence  at  the  Prime  Minister's  office  by  a  friend.  She 
was  told  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  parties  did  not  see  Nehru  that  day  as  he  was 
very  tense  at  the  situation  in  Kashmir. 

However,  Mrs  Kripalani  said  that  she,  at  least,  should 
meet  him  and  he  would  confide  in  her.  She  saw  Nehru  and 
told  him  all  that  the  mother  of  Mr  Mukerjee  and  others 
had  told  her  in  Calcutta  and  how  keen  they  were  to  have 
an  enquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  Nehru  lost  his  temper. 
That  hurt  Mrs  Kripalani  and  she  said  that  she  had  gone 
there  as  a  friend  to  cooperate  with  Nehru,  but  if  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  her  a  patient  hearing,  she  would  raise  the 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Nehru  immediately 
realised  that  Mrs  Kripalani  had  come  to  him  because  of  the 
regard  she  had  for  him  and  banging  his  hands  on  the  table, 
he  said,  "Sucheta,  do  not  mind  what  I  say.  I  am  terribly 
worried.  The  situation  in  Kashmir  is  very  delicate." 

The  storm  of  temper  blew  itself  out  and  then  Nehru 
met  other  opposition  leaders  also  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
and  explained  the  whole  situation  to  them. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  had  a  very  high  standard  of  decency.  Political 
differences  did  not  make  him  oblivious  of  normal,  decent 
conduct  in  life.  Human  considerations  always  got  priority 
in  his  scheme  of  things.  Mr  C.  Rajagopalachari  had 
differences  with  the  Congress  Working  Committee  in  1942, 
because  he  had  accepted  the  theory  of  self-determination 
for  the  Muslims  of  India.  This  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  the  country  and  even  Gandhiji  despaired  of  him.  In  April 
1942,  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  was 
held  at  Allahabad  and  'C.R.'  went  there  to  attend  it. 
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People  were  greatly  agitated  against  him  and  they  were 
determined  to  greet  him  with  black  flags.  A  couple  of  us 
went  to  receive  'C.  R.'  but  he  did  not  arrive  by  the  scheduled 
train.  Some  Hindu  Mahasabha  followers  had  gathered  with 
black  flags  at  the  railway  station  and  were  determined  to 
shout  anti-'C.R.'  slogans  on  his  arrival.  When  we  returned 
to  Anand  Bhawan,  Nehru  came  to  know  of  this  and  felt 
hurt. 

Next  time  when  we  were  going  to  the  station  to  receive 
'C.R.',  he  also  got  into  the  car,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
very  busy  at  Anand  Bhawan,  saying,  "Let  us  see  who  shows 
black  flags  to  'C.R.'  in  Allahabad." 

We  were  apprehensive  of  an  unseemly  situation 
developing  if  Nehru  were  to  go  to  the  station,  and  some  of 
us  requested  him  not  to  go  there  as  it  was  not  necessary. 
We  feared  that  he  would  get  furious  at  the  behaviour  of 
some  followers  of  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  things  would  get 
worse.  However,  he  ignoreci  our  request  and  said,  "You 
think  I  am  afraid  of  them?" 

He  went  to  the  railway  station  and  there  were  ugly 
scenes  as  we  had  anticipated.  I  clearly  remember  him  asking 
me  to  tell  him  the  names  of  those  who  were  behind  the 
demonstration,  and  I  did  so.  He  snatched  the  black  flags 
from  some  people  and  beat  a  few  of  them  mildly  with  their 
own  flag-sticks.  There  was  confusion  on  the  platform  and 
some  unfortunate  things  happened.  When  Nehru  met  the 
leader  of  the  demonstration,  he  shouted  at  him,  saying, 
"You  dare  insult  my  guest  in  Allahabad.  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you  in  future.  You  shut  up." 

The  Mahasabha  leader  exchanged  words  with  him  and 
some  students  and  coolies  somehow  felt  that  he  was 
insulting  Panditji.  They  became  infuriated  and  started 
thrashing  him  with  sticks  and  fists.  This  pained  and  baffled 
Nehru  and  we  stretched  out  our  hands  to  provide  an 
umbrella  to  the  Sabha  leader  to  protect  him  from  the  heavy 
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shower  of  blows.  With  great  difficulty  we  rescued  him;  he 
was  badly  injured.  Nehru  too  must  have  got  a  few  blows 
on  his  hands  while  protecting  him.  My  wrist  and  fingers 
were  rather  badly  bruised.  There  was  considerable 
excitement  on  this  occasion  and  several  demonstrators 
were  beaten.  However,  the  'C.R/  demonstrators  were  as 
disappointed  as  we  were,  because  'C.R.'  did  not  come  by 
the  expected  train.  When  'C.R.'  at  last  arrived  by  another 
train,  there  was  no  demonstration! 

The  Sabha  leader,  who  was  injured,  enjoyed  popularity 
in  the  city  and  some  people  were  angry  at  Nehru's 
behaviour,  not  knowing  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
thrashing  that  the  leader  had  got.  Nehru  had  rather  sought 
to  protect  him.  It  was  the  angry  crowd  which  had  pounced 
upon  him  and  assaulted  him.  Later,  Nehru  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology  to  him  and  expressed  his  grief  over  the  injuries 
caused  to  him. 

Most  politicians  would  have  let  'C.R.'  face  the  music 
and  let  him  know  how  unpopular  were  his  views  on  self- 
determination,  but  Nehru  did  not  take  such  an  attitude.  He 
felt  that  'C.R.'  was  his  guest  and  was  coming  to  his  home¬ 
town  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  him  if  'C.R.'  was  treated 
with  disrespect. 

Nehru  was  often  accused  of  losing  his  temper  easily. 
It  was  true  and  it  hurt  people.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
weakness  and  often  apologised  for  it.  His  anger  did  not 
last  long  and  he  meant  no  ill  to  anybody.  Writing  about 
this  weakness  he  said:  'I  am  afraid,  I  am  a  very  weak  mortal, 
making  mistakes  frequently  and  sometimes  using  harsh 
words;  but,  always  my  mistakes  have  been  overlooked  and 
harsh  words  passed  over.' 
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Nehru  often  got  sick  of  security  arrangements.  When  he 
saw  a  crowd  of  people,  he  wanted  to  go  to  them  and  move 
among  them,  but  he  could  not  do  it  the  way  he  liked.  He 
did  not  want  to  hide  himself  in  a  closed  car  when  people 
lined  the  roadside  to  have  a  glimpse  of  him.  On  8  August 
1955,  when  Nehru  saw  a  huge  car  at  the  Bamrauli 
aerodrome,  waiting  to  take  him  to  Anand  Bhawan,  he 
angrily  asked,  "What  is  this?  Is  there  no  open  car?  Always 
wrong  arrangements!  Is  there  no  jeep?  I  will  feel  suffocated 
in  that  closed  car.  After  some  time  you  will  start  taking  me 
in  a  coffin." 

The  officials  at  the  airport  were  upset.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  because  the  Home  Ministry's  instructions 
were  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  not  be  taken  in  an 
open  car  as  far  as  possible.  However,  a  jeep  was  brought 
and  its  hood  was  partly  removed  and  partly  torn  away 
quickly.  When  the  open  jeep  was  provided  for  his  journey 
to  Anand  Bhawan,  he  became  his  normal  self  again. 

Nehru,  seeing  that  the  district  magistrate  was  not  a 
light-weight,  asked  him  if  he  could  get  into  the  back  seat  of 
the  vehicle.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  perspiring  district  magistrate 
and  with  an  effort  he  managed  to  tumble  into  the  vehicle, 
hitting  his  head  against  an  iron  bar. 

Nehru  had  expected  some  such  thing.  He  burst  into 
laughter  and  the  crowd  joined  him,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  district  magistrate.  But  the  same  iron  bar  of  the  jeep 
hit  Nehru  on  the  head  that  very  evening,  when  he  was 
returning  home  after  addressing  a  public  meeting.  At  night, 
when  the  district  magistrate  was  again  seen  at  Anand 
Bhawan,  there  was  laughter  and  Nehru  enquired  about  his 
injury.  They  were  soon  seen  showing  their  very  minor  head 
injuries  to  each  other,  to  the  amusement  of  the  people 
standing  by. 


Compelled  to  Speak 


/\bout  sixty  years  ago.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  accompanied 
by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  went  to  Allahabad  University  to 
address  the  students.  A  big  crowd  had  gathered  there  to 
hear  the  distinguished  guest.  Sir  Stafford  pulled  out  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  looked  at  it  again  and  again  as  he  spoke, 
and  somehow  did  not  make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
listeners.  Nehru  was  not  to  address  that  meeting,  but  as 
soon  as  Sir  Stafford  sat  down,  students  from  all  sides  of  the 
hall  shouted,  "Panditji  must  speak;  Panditji  must  speak. 
Pray,  speak!  We  are  keen  to  hear  you.  Do  not  disappoint 
us." 

Nehru  laughed  at  this  uproar  and  stood  up  reluctantly, 
affectionately  complaining  against  students  compelling  him 
to  speak  when  he  did  not  want  to.  He  addressed  the 
audience  in  English  and  was  heard  with  rapt  attention.  It 
was  a  great  performance  and  we  felt  extremely  proud  of 
him.  And  once  again,  we  vividly  realised  how  great  and 
able  a  leader  he  was. 
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A  Lonely  Man 


ehru,  despite  so  much  work  and  friendship,  felt  a  little 
lonely.  His  colleagues  used  to  say  that  he  hardly  had  any 
friend  to  whom  he  could  wholly  confide  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Once  an  American  couple  went  to  see  him  at 
Anand  Bhawan.  He  talked  with  them  and  when  they  came 
out,  I  asked  them  to  give  me  their  impressions  of  Nehru. 
They  said,  "Oh,  he  seems  to  be  feeling  terribly  lonely.  We 
wonder  if  he  can  speak  his  heart  out  to  anybody." 

Nehru,  despite  enormous  friendships  all  over  the 
world,  was  a  very  lonely  person.  After  his  wife's  death, 
this  loneliness  had  persisted  with  him  and  even  in  great 
gatherings  he  felt  a  little  lonely.  During  Kamala's  life,  he 
was  far  too  busy  with  national  affairs  to  be  able  to  spend 
enough  time  with  her.  After  her  death,  Nehru  realised  how 
greatly  she  had  influenced  him.  Those  who  knew  her  feel 
that  if  Kamala  had  lived,  Nehru  might  have  been  a  different 
person.  He  did  not  marry  again,  because  he  knew  that  his 
orthodox  countrymen,  who  adored  him  and  whom  he  loved 
so  well,  would  not  like  it.  And  more  than  that,  as  his  sister 
Mrs  Hutheesing  had  said,  when  Nehru  was  younger,  he 
might  have  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Indira  to  give  her 
a  step-mother. 

He  has  written  in  moving  terms  about  his  wife:  'With 
her  inordinate  pride  and  sensitiveness,  she  did  not  want  to 
come  to  me  and  ask  for  help,  although  I  could  have  given 
her  that  help  more  than  anyone  else.  She  wanted  to  play 
her  own  part  in  the  national  struggle  and  not  be  merely  a 
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hanger-on  and  a  shadow  of  her  husband.  She  wanted  to 
justify  herself  to  her  own  self  as  well  as  to  the  world. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  pleased  me  more  than 
this,  but  I  was  far  too  busy  to  see  beneath  the  surface  and  I 
was  blind  to  what  she  looked  for  and  so  ardently  desired. 

'In  spite  of  her  serious  condition,  she  clung  to  the 
future.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  vital,  her  face  usually 
cheerful.  I  had  taken  from  her  what  she  gave  me.  What 
had  I  given  to  her  in  exchange  during  these  early  years?  I 
had  failed  evidently  and,  possibly,  she  carried  the  deep 
impress  of  those  days  upon  her. 

'Except  for  a  little  schooling,  she  had  no  formal 
education.  Her  mind  had  not  gone  through  the  educational 
process.  She  came  to  us  as  an  unsophisticated  girl, 
apparently  with  hardly  any  of  the  complexes  which  are 
said  to  be  so  common  now.  She  never  entirely  lost  that 
girlish  look,  but  as  she  grew  into  a  woman,  her  eyes 
acquired  a  depth  and  a  fire,  giving  the  impression  of  still 
pools  behind  which  storms  raged.  She  was  not  the  type  of 
modern  girl  with  modern  girl's  habits  and  poise.  Yet  she 
took  easily  enough  to  modern  ways.  But  essentially  she 
was  an  Indian  girl,  and  more  particularly  a  Kashmiri  girl, 
sensitive  and  proud,  childlike  and  grown  up,  foolish  and 
wise.  She  was  reserved  with  those  she  did  not  know  or  did 
not  like,  but  bubbling  over  with  gaiety  and  frankness  before 
those  she  knew  or  liked.  She  was  quick  in  her  judgement 
and  not  always  fair  or  right,  but  she  stuck  to  her  instinctive 
likes  and  dislikes.  There  was  no  guile  in  her.  If  she  disliked 
a  person,  this  was  obvious  and  she  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  the  fact.  Even  if  she  had  tried  to  do  so,  she  would 
probably  not  have  succeeded.  I  have  come  across  few 
persons  who  have  produced  such  an  impression  of  sincerity 
upon  me  as  she  did... 

'I  felt  empty  and  purposeless.  I  was  going  back  alone 
to  my  home,  which  was  no  longer  home  for  me,  and  there. 
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by  my  side  was  a  basket  and  that  basket  contained  an  urn. 
That  was  all  that  remained  of  Kamala  and  all  our  bright 
dreams  were  also  dead  and  turned  to  ashes.  She  is  no  more, 
Kamala  is  no  more,  nay  mind  kept  on  repeating... 

'My  past  life  unrolled  itself  before  me  and  there  was 
always  Kamala  standing  by.  She  became  a  symbol  of  Indian 
women  or  woman  herself.  Sometimes  she  grew  curiously 
mixed  up  with  my  ideas  of  India,  the  land  of  ours  which 
was  so  dear  to  us,  with  all  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
so  elusive  and  full  of  mystery.  What  was  Kamala?  Did  I 
know  her,  understand  her  real  self?  Did  she  know  or 
understand  me?  For  I  too  was  an  abnormal  person  with 
mystery  and  unplumbed  depths  within  me,  which  I  could 
not  myself  fathom.' 

The  same  emotional  streak  is  noticeable  in  his 
Autobiography  where,  referring  to  his  father's  death,  he 
writes:  'I  found  it  difficult  to  realise  that  he  had  gone.  Three 
months  later  I  was  in  Ceylon  with  my  wife  and  daughter, 
and  we  were  spending  a  few  quiet  and  restful  days  at 
Nuwara  Eliya.  I  liked  the  place,  and  it  struck  me  suddenly 
that  it  would  suit  Father.  Why  not  send  for  him?  Fie  must 
be  tired  out,  and  rest  would  do  him  good.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  a  telegram  to  him  at  Allahabad.' 
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Outside  the  Naini  prison. 


Prison  Days 


F  rom  the  Naini  Central  Prison,  Nehru  wrote  long, 
interesting  letters  to  his  daughter  which  are  included  in 
Glimpses  of  World  History.  In  his  first  letter  to  Indira,  on  her 
thirteenth  birthday,  he  wrote  thus:  'On  your  birthday,  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  and  good 
wishes.  Good  wishes  you  will  still  have  in  full  measure, 
but  what  present  can  I  give  you  from  Naini  prison?  My 
presents  cannot  be  very  material  or  solid.  They  can  only  be 
of  the  air  and  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  such  as  a  good  fairy 
might  have  bestowed  on  you;  something  that  even  the  high 
walls  of  the  prison  cannot  stop/ 

Very  often  Nehru,  in  Naini  prison,  thought  of  his  home, 
family  and  his  comrades  struggling  outside.  He  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  and  emotions  in  his  letters.  He  observed:  T 
have  had  time  enough  here  in  Naini  prison  to  read  or  write 
what  I  wanted  to.  But  my  mind  wanders  and  I  think  of  the 
great  struggle  that  is  going  on  outside,  of  what  others  are 
doing  and  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  with  them.  Strange, 
that  we  should  be  so  near  and  yet  so  far  away!  In  Mussoorie 
you  were  several  hundred  miles  away  from  me.  Yet,  I  could 
write  to  you  as  I  wished,  and  run  up  to  you  when  the  desire 
to  see  you  became  strong.  But  here,  we  are  on  either  side  of 
the  Jamuna  river,  not  far  from  each  other,  but  the  high  walls 
of  Naini  prison  keep  us  effectively  apart. 

'Meanwhile,  you  sit  in  Anand  Bhawan,  and  Mummy 
sits  in  Malacca  jail,  and  I  here  in  Naini  prison — and  we 
miss  each  other  sometimes,  rather  badly,  do  we  not?  But, 
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think  of  the  day  when  we  shall  all  three  meet  again.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  lightens  and  cheers 
up  my  heart/ 

Nehru  never  felt  defeated  in  prison  and  the  undying 
hope  that  India  would  be  free  never  left  him  and  it  sustained 
him  in  his  moments  of  grief  and  pain.  The  cheering  war 
cry  'Inquilab  Zindabad'  thrilled  him  in  his  cell  as  it  did  those 
outside.  Nehru,  in  one  of  his  letters,  observed:  'As  I  sat 
here  today  to  write  to  you,  faint  cries,  like  distant  thunder, 
reached  me.  I  could  not  make  out  at  first  what  they  were, 
but  they  had  a  familiar  ring  and  they  seemed  to  find  an 
answering  echo  in  my  heart.  Gradually  they  seemed  to 
approach  and  grow  in  volume,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
what  they  were.  "Inquilab  Zindabad!"  " Inquilab  Zindabad!" 
The  prison  resounded  with  the  spirited  cries,  and  our  hearts 
were  glad  to  hear  it.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  who 
shouted  the  war-cry  so  near  the  jail — whether  they  were 
men  and  women  from  the  city  or  peasants  from  the  villages. 
Nor  do  I  know  the  occasion  for  it  today.  But  whoever  they 
were,  they  cheered  us  up  and  we  sent  a  silent  answer  to 
their  greeting  and  all  our  good  wishes  went  with  it.' 

Like  all  prisoners,  Nehru  eagerly  waited  for  the 
interview  day.  Those  who  have  been  in  prison,  alone  can 
tell  what  this  day  means  to  the  prisoner.  'Perhaps,  with 
luck,  I  may  see  all  of  you  tomorrow.  For  tomorrow  is  my 
interview  day,  and  in  jail  the  mulaqat  ka  din  is  a  great  day.  I 
have  not  seen  Dadu  for  nearly  two  months.  I  shall  see  him, 
I  hope,  and  satisfy  myself  that  he  is  really  better.  And  then 
I'll  see  you  after  a  long  fortnight,  and  you  will  bring  me 
news  of  yourself  and  of  Mummy,'  Nehru  had  written. 

The  dear  ones  did  not  turn  up  that  day  and  it  was  a 
deep  disappointment  for  Nehru.  Next  day  he  wrote:  'None 
of  you  came  today  to  interview  us  and  the  mulaqat  ka  din 
has  been  rather  a  blank  day.  We  were  told  Dadu  was  not 
well.' 
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Two  days  later,  Motilal  Nehru  and  others  interviewed 
him  in  the  Naini  Central  Jail  and  he  recorded  the  following 
in  a  letter:  Tt  was  good  to  see  you  all  yesterday.  But  I  had  a 
shock  to  see  Dadu.  He  was  looking  so  weak  and  ill.  Look 
after  him  well  and  make  him  fit  and  strong  again.  I  could 
hardly  speak  to  you  yesterday.  What  can  one  do  in  a  short 
interview?  I  try  to  make  up  for  all  the  interviews  and  talks 
we  have  not  had  by  writing  these  letters.  But  they  are  poor 
substitutes,  and  the  make-believe  does  not  last  long!  Still  it 
is  good  sometimes  to  play  make-believe.' 

Little  things  of  the  world  often  have  much  significance 
and  excitement  for  prisoners.  Even  the  passing  of  an 
aeroplane  over  the  prison  cells  excites  them.  In  Nehru's 
words:  'One  of  the  welcome  excitements  of  our  prison 
existence  at  Naini  was  the  passage  of  aeroplanes  over  our 
heads.  Sometimes  we  were  lucky — we  could  see  a  plane  in 
the  early  winter  morning  when  it  was  still  dark  and  the 
stars  were  visible.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  it  sailed  by 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  morning  sky.' 

Here  is  yet  another  interesting  observation  by  Nehru: 
'In  Naini  there  were  thousands  of  parrots,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  lived  in  the  crevices  of  my  barrack  walls. 
Their  courtship  and  love-making  was  always  a  fascinating 
sight,  and  sometimes  there  were  fierce  quarrels  between 
two  male  parrots  over  a  female  parrot,  who  sat  calmly  by, 
waiting  for  the  result  of  the  encounter  and  ready  to  grant 
her  favours  to  the  winner.' 

Nehru  has  written:  'I  have  developed  strange  habits 
in  prison.  One  of  these  is  the  habit  of  getting  up  early,  earlier 
even  than  the  dawn.  I  like  to  watch  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
and  the  way  it  gradually  puts  out  the  stars.  Often  I  have 
watched  the  contest  between  the  moonlight  and  the  dawn, 
in  which  the  dawn  always  wins.' 

Nehru  spent  many  precious  years  of  his  life  in  the 
Naini  Central  Jail.  He  was  cut  off  for  a  long  time  from  the 
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strife  and  struggle  of  the  outside  world  and  it  must  have 
oppressed  him.  Days  in  Naini  Central  Jail  were  dull  and 
wearisome,  but  he  busied  himself  with  reading,  writing, 
spinning,  gardening  and  other  activities.  Those  were  the 
days  which  tormented  his  sensitive  soul. 


Paid  for  Injuring  Cow 


I  once  addressed  a  meeting  at  Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri.  The  subject  of  my  talk  was  'Do  You  Know 
Jawaharlal?'  I  narrated  several  humane  stories  about  Nehru, 
and  Mr  Shastri  also  recalled  a  few  interesting  incidents  from 
Nehru's  life. 

A  day  before  the  general  elections,  in  1937,  Mr  Shastri 
said  that  Nehru  went  to  address  a  big  public  meeting  at 
Mirzapur  and  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  loudspeaker 
for  his  use  and  people  were  rushing  towards  the  rostrum, 
he  became  angry  at  the  organisers  and  asked,  "Have  you 
never  heard  that  in  this  world  there  is  a  thing  called  a  loud¬ 
speaker?  Have  you  never  seen  it?  How  am  I  to  address  this 
big  crowd  without  a  loud-speaker?" 

The  local  leaders  at  Mirzapur  got  unnerved,  but  that 
did  not  improve  the  situation  any  and  the  crowd  continued 
moving  towards  the  dais,  till  there  was  no  space  to  put 
one's  foot  on  it.  It  was  all  a  sea  of  human  heads.  Nehru  got 
irritated  at  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  and  he  jumped  over 
them  and  started  running  over  their  heads.  Then  suddenly 
the  crowd  realised  that  Nehru  had  became  angry  and  was 
leaving  the  meeting.  They  began  to  shout,  "Sit  down,  sit 
down,"  and  immediately  everybody  sat  down  quietly  and 
he  addressed  the  meeting. 

When  Nehru  was  returning  home,  he  said  to  Mr 
Shastri,  "Did  you  see  my  performance  today — how  I 
controlled  the  crowd?" 
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Mr  Shastri  stated  that  he  was  impressed  and  added,  "I 
was  feeling  bad  that  you  were  wearing  your  sandals  and 
you  trod  over  their  heads." 


* 


* 


Another  storv  that  Mr  Shastri  related  was  about  Nehru's 

J 

considerate  nature.  After  an  election  meeting  in  1937,  Nehru 
was  returning  to  Allahabad  with  a  couple  of  colleagues. 
He  himself  was  driving  the  car.  It  was  a  cold,  winter  night 
and  there  was  fog  all  around.  It  was  difficult  to  drive,  but 
he  decided  to  see  everyone  home.  As  he  was  driving  along, 
a  cow  crossed  the  way  and  despite  his  best  efforts,  the  car 
hit  the  animal,  breaking  one  of  her  horns. 

It  was  dark,  and  perhaps  none  noticed  the  incident; 
but  Nehru  stopped  the  car  to  meet  the  owner  of  the  cow. 
After  a  few  minutes,  some  people  passed  that  way  and 
when  they  saw  Nehru  worrying  about  the  accident,  they 
requested  him  to  move  on  and  not  bother,  but  he  did  not 
leave  before  he  made  them  promise  to  send  the  owner  of 
the  cow  to  Anand  Bhawan  next  morning. 

When  the  man  came  and  met  Nehru,  he  received  a 
substantial  sum  for  the  treatment  of  his  injured  cow. 


'Don't  Leave  Your  Meal' 

: 


M  ost  people  know  about  Nehru's  impatience  at 
incompetence.  Those  who  worked  with  him  and  lived 
around  him  knew  how  much  he  disliked  inefficiency.  They 
had  to  be  extremely  alert  all  the  time  in  order  to  be  efficient 
according  to  Nehru's  standards. 

One  day  at  Anand  Bhawan,  Nehru  called  for  his 
secretary,  Mr  S.D.  Upadhyaya.  He  was  not  there.  He  was 
soon  informed  about  his  master's  call.  He  was  taking  his 
food,  but  he  left  it  and  rushed  to  Anand  Bhawan,  his  light 
body  swinging  left  and  right,  with  loose,  long  garments 
obstructing  his  hurried  march  to  the  place.  When  he  reached 
Nehru,  his  face  was  flushed  and  he  seemed  to  be  panting 
for  breath. 

"Why  have  you  come  running  ?"  asked  Nehru. 

Upadhyaya  told  him  that  he  was  in  his  house  having 
a  meal  and  got  a  little  delayed. 

"But  have  you  finished  your  food  or  not?"  enquired 
Nehru. 

Upadhyaya  looked  away,  feeling  a  little  shy  and 
slightly  nervous,  and  then  with  some  hesitation,  said,  "I 
haven't  finished  it  but  there  is  no  hurry." 

Nehru  felt  sorry  that  his  secretary  was  disturbed  while 
having  his  food  and  he  said,  "In  future,  do  not  come  when 
you  are  called,  if  you  are  having  your  meal." 

Nehru,  no  doubt,  wanted  efficiency,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  human  considerations. 
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With  S.  Radhakrishnan  and  Indira  Gandhi. 


Driver's  Apology  for 
Governess 


F  or  several  years  a  Danish  lady.  Miss  Anna  Ornsholt, 
served  as  a  governess  to  the  children  of  Mrs  Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit,  at  Anand  Bhawan.  She  was  quite  often  in  charge  of 
the  entire  household  and  had  to  deal  with  the  rather 
pampered  servants  of  the  Nehrus. 

One  day,  the  driver  was  rude  to  her  and  there  was 
some  unpleasantness  between  them.  The  driver  did  not 
know  English  and  the  governess  knew  little  Hindustani, 
but  both  of  them  managed  to  convey  their  anger  to  each 
other.  The  driver,  in  a  rage  told  the  governess  to  'quit 
India' — a  popular  slogan  which  most  people  had  learnt. 
This  hurt  the  governess  very  much  and  she  must  have  felt 
an  alien,  at  least  for  a  while,  even  in  that  friendly  home, 
where  she  had  spent  several  happy  years. 

When  Nehru  came  to  know  of  this,  he  realised  the 
feelings  of  the  Danish  woman,  and  he  got  angry  with  the 
driver. 

One  of  the  Pandit  daughters  told  later  that  Nehru  had 
asked  the  driver  to  submit  a  written  apology  to  Miss 
Ornsholt  and  that  was  done. 
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Serve  Country  or  Earn 


1^1  ehru,  at  an  early  age,  became  a  whole-time  Congress 
worker  as  he  felt  that  he  was  a  financial  burden  to  his 
father.  He  mentioned  this  to  Gandhiji.  His  desire  was  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet. 

The  Mahatma  wrote  to  Nehru:  'Shall  I  try  to  arrange 
for  some  money  for  you?  Why  may  you  not  take  up 
remunerative  work  ?  After  all  you  must  live  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow  even  though  you  may  be  under  Father's  roof. 
Will  you  be  a  correspondent  to  some  newspaper?  Or  will 
you  take  up  a  professorship?' 

Nothing  of  the  sort!  He  had  no  time  for  anything  except 
politics.  His  dominating  passion  was  to  serve  his  people 
with  all  his  might.  He  gradually  realised  that  it  mattered 
little  if  he  did  not  earn  as  long  as  there  was  no  urgent  need 
for  it.  Serving  the  country  in  a  big  way  was  far  more 
important  than  to  make  money. 
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Nehru  family:  Standing  (from  left):  Nehru ,  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit ,  Krishna  Kumari,  Indira 
and  R.S.  Pandit;  Sitting  (from  left):  Swamp  Rani,  Motilal  Nehru  and  Kamala. 


Father's  Prophetic 
Judgement 


l\/t  otilal  deeply  loved  his  son.  He  brought  him  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  was  very  proud  of  him.  Father  and  son 
used  to  exchange  letters  regularly  when  Jawaharlal  was  at 
Harrow.  Here  are  some  interesting  extracts  from  them:  'You 
must  bear  in  mind/  Motilal  wrote,  'that  in  you  we  are 
leaving  the  dearest  treasure  we  have  in  this  world,  and 
perhaps  in  other  worlds  to  come.  We  are  suffering  the  pangs 
of  separation  from  you  simply  for  your  own  good.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  providing  for  you,  as  I  can  do  that  perhaps  in 
one  single  year's  income.  It  is  a  question  of  making  a  real 
man  of  you,  which  you  are  bound  to  be.  It  would  be 
extremely  selfish — I  should  say  sinful — to  keep  you  with 
us  and  leave  you  a  fortune  in  gold  with  little  or  no 
education. 

'I  think  I  can  without  vanity  say  that  I  am  the  founder 
of  the  Nehru  family.  I  look  upon  you,  my  dear  son,  as  the 
man  who  will  build  upon  the  foundations  I  have  laid  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  noble  structure  of  renown 
rearing  up  its  head  to  the  skies. 

'I  never  thought  I  loved  you  so  much  as  when  I  had  to 
part  with  you,  though  for  a  short  time  only.  Perhaps  it  is 
due  to  my  weak  heart.  But  my  sense  of  duty  to  you  is  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was  and  as  for  the  poor  weak  heart,  it  is  in 
your  keeping.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  will 
rise  to  all  my  expectations  and  more. 

'I  am  not  only  quite  satisfied  with  your  work,'  Motilal 
continued,  'but  really  proud  of  you.  If  you  only  go  on 
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working  steadily,  as  you  are  sure  to  do,  the  day  is  not  far 
when  your  country  will  be  proud  of  you/ 

Motilal  advised  Jawaharlal  to  play  as  many  games  as 
possible  and  asked  him  to  engage  a  professional  coach, 
whenever  he  liked.  He  regularly  wrote  to  Jawaharlal's 
teacher  and  got  reports  from  him  about  his  son's  progress. 
He  ordered  a  Bombay  firm  to  send  mangoes  regularly  to 
Harrow. 


* 


*  * 


Tendering  advice  was  not  a  one-way  traffic.  The  son  also 
advised  his  father  to  take  care  of  himself.  On  19  October 
1906,  he  wrote:  'Be  careful  about  yourself,  this  time  for  my 
sake,  and  not  work  too  hard  as  you  unfortunately  often  do. 
You  may  think  this  boldness  on  my  part  to  give  you  advice, 
but  dearest  Father,  it  comes  from  my  heart  and  as  such,  I 
hope,  you  will  receive  it.' 


*  *  * 


Motilal  was  prophetic  in  his  judgement  about  his  son's 
future.  He  always  expected  much  from  him  and  the  son 
hardly  ever  disappointed  him.  Talking  about  his  son's 
connection  with  Harrow  and  admission  into  Trinity,  he 
wrote:  'It  would  be  something  for  any  man  to  speak  about 
his  connections  with  these  great  institutions,  but  in  your 
case  it  will  be  the  institutions  who  will  own  you  with  pride 
as  one  of  their  brightest  jewels.  I  am  sure  they  will  profit  as 
much  as  you  will  by  your  connection  with  them.  Go  on 
working,  my  dear  boy,  as  you  have  been — good,  solid, 
steady  work,  interspersed  with  a  fair  amount  of  recreation, 
amusement  and  exercise — and  you  will  shine  out  as  one  of 
the  leading  lights  of  your  time.' 


Fury  over  Pensioners' 
Plight 


ehru  would  get  angry  and  feel  very  unhappy  when 
stories  of  gross  administrative  incompetence  were  brought 
to  his  notice.  He  wanted  the  administrative  machinery  to 
move  smoothly  and  efficiently.  In  October  1953,  a  few 
pensioners  went  to  Anand  Bhawan  to  complain  to  Nehru 
that  they  had  not  received  their  pensions  for  four  or  five 
years.  The  shivering,  emaciated  old  men  attracted  a  lot  of 
sympathy  at  Anand  Bhawan  that  day  and  almost  everybody 
advised  them  to  place  their  case  before  the  Prime  Minister. 
Even  the  officials,  who  were  present  there,  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  when  they  realised  that  the  old  men  had  not  had 
their  pension  for  the  last  few  years.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
pensioners,  "You  need  not  fear  anybody.  This  delay  is 
criminal.  You  must  bring  it  to  Pandit  Nehru's  notice." 

The  Prime  Minister  came  out  to  meet  the  visitors  and 
when  he  saw  these  old  men  standing  in  a  corner,  he  went 
up  to  them  and  politely  enquired,  "Kaho  Bhai,  kya  baat  hai? 
Acche  to  ho. "  (Tell  me  brothers,  what  is  the  matter?  I  hope 
you  are  all  right.) 

One  of  them  almost  broke  down  and  with  a  trembling 
voice,  said,  " Huzoor  char  sal  se  pension  nahi  mili.  Bhuke  mar 
rahe  hain."  (Sir,  we  have  not  received  our  pensions  for  four 
years.  We  are  dying  of  hunger.) 

Nehru  was  shocked.  He  exclaimed,  "What?  Have  you 
not  had  your  pensions  for  the  last  four  years?" 

They  bowed  respectfully  and  replied,  "Sir,  what  we 
are  saying  is  correct.  You  can  ask  the  district  magistrate." 
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This  deeply  hurt  Nehru.  The  face  that  had  been 
wreathed  in  smiles  took  on  the  furrows  of  irritation.  He 
promptly  summoned  the  district  magistrate,  and  when  he 
appeared,  said  to  him,  "Do  you  hear  what  they  say?  This  is 
incredible.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it?" 

The  district  magistrate  tried  to  explain  things,  but 
Nehru  interrupted,  "Explanations  will  not  do.  See  to  it  that 
they  get  their  pensions  without  any  further  delay." 

The  pensioners  exclaimed  with  tearful  gratitude, 
“Huzoor  salaam.  Aap  ki  meharbani  se  bhukhe  logon  ka  pet  bhar 
jayega. "  (Thank  you,  sir.  Thanks  to  your  kindness,  hungry 
men  will  now  have  food.) 

This  incident  so  upset  Nehru  that  he  immediately 
turned  away  and  was  in  no  mood  to  talk  to  anybody  for 
quite  some  time. 


Extraordinary  Love  for 
Children 


h/\rs  Welthy  H.  Fisher,  wife  of  the  late  Bishop  Fisher  of 
Calcutta,  had  made  some  interesting  observations  about 
Nehru's  humanity.  She  once  wrote:  'It  was  a  part  of  his 
genius  and  a  part  of  his  character  that  he  enjoyed  the 
people  who  came  to  him,  and  that  especially  he  enjoyed 
the  children.  I  had  watched  him  on  several  different 
occasions,  when  he  was  relaxing  from  perplexing  problems 
of  the  State.  Whenever  there  were  boys  to  talk  to,  the  Prime 
Minister  became  a  boy.  It  was  my  good  fortune  in  1953,  to 
be  at  Gwalior  when  the  Prime  Minister  came  there  after  his 
visit  to  Sanchi.  There  was  an  evening  entertainment  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  given  by  the  boy's  school  there.  The  students 
had  put  on  an  excellent  play  and  had  given  a  generous 
entertainment  when  they  called  on  Nehru  to  speak.  Fie  ran 
to  the  microphone  like  a  boy,  and  becoming  one  of  them, 
said,  'Everyone  else  that  has  been  performing  on  this  stage 
tonight  has  had  an  elaborate  costume  on.  And  how  do  you 
expect  me  to  perform  without  one?'  He  ran  on  in  this  vein, 
and  left  the  boys  a  little  higher  in  stature  than  they  were 
before. 

After  the  national  anthem  Jana  Gana  Mana  had  been 
sung,  we  remained  standing  to  allow  the  Prime  Minister  to 
go  out  first  to  his  waiting  car  and  plane.  This  he  did,  but 
somewhere  in  the  audience  he  picked  out  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
both  five-  or  six-years  old,  and  flanked  by  these  two,  he 
walked  briskly  through  the  standing  audience,  laughing 
and  joking  with  the  children. 
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A  boy  with  boys  and  a  child  with  children.  Flexible 
and  winsome,  he  gave  everybody  a  good  time,  including 
himself. 


Gracious  in  Dealings 


1 1  often  happens  with  great  men  that  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  for  smaller  and  less  important 
things,  like  descending  from  the  heights  of  national  and 
international  affairs  to  commonplace  matters.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  Nehru.  Dr  P.  E.  Dustoor,  formerly  of  Allahabad 
University,  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  which  illustrates 
the  graciousness  that  marks  Nehru's  dealings  with  his 
fellowmen. 

In  1947-48  Dr  Dustoor  made  an  extensive  lecture  tour 
of  America.  He  had  been  sponsored  by  the  East  and  West 
Association  of  which  Pearl  S.  Buck  was  the  leader  and 
guiding  spirit.  At  the  end  of  his  tour.  Pearl  Buck  requested 
him  to  return  to  America  soon  for  another  lecture  tour.  Dr 
Dustoor  said  he  would  like  to,  but  was  not  sure  whether 
the  Government  of  India  would  release  the  dollars  he  would 
need  for  the  purpose.  Upon  this  Pearl  S.  Buck  promptly 
said  she  would  write  to  Nehru  about  it  and  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter. 

She  was  evidently  as  good  as  her  word.  Dr  Dustoor 
received  a  letter  from  Nehru.  The  date  of  the  letter,  5  April 
1948,  is  particularly  significant,  for  it  was  only  a  couple  of 
months  after  the  assassination  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  There 
had  been  the  post-partition  holocaust  in  the  previous 
September.  The  Father  of  the  Nation  had  just  been  cruelly 
murdered,  and  Nehru  was  obliged  to  carry  the  entire  burden 
of  responsibility  for  running  the  country  under  the  tragic 
circumstances.  He  wrote  directly  to  Dr  Dustoor  himself: 
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'Pearl  S.  Buck  has  written  to  me  about  your  very  successful 
visit  to  America  and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  of  the  good 
work  you  have  done  in  America  and  she  has  suggested 
that  you  should  go  there  again  in  October  next.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  you  could  go  there  again.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
I  can  do  to  help  you  in  this.  Could  you  indicate  to  me  what 
might  be  done?' 

Reporting  the  episode,  Dr  Dustoor  said  to  me,  "You 
can  imagine  how  happy  I  was  to  get  this  letter.  It  reached 
me  in  Copenhagen  in  June  that  year,  after  having  chased 
me  around  America  and  half  of  Europe.  I  was  touched  by 
the  courtesy  and  considerateness  of  the  man.  He  has  walked 
with  kings  but  not  lost  the  common  touch." 


Dealt  at  Human  Level 
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ehru  had  a  peculiarly  tender  regard  for  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  This  loyalty  was  evident  even  in  minor 
matters.  Mr  A.P.  Dube,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Nehru,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  requesting  for  a  copy  of  his 
photograph  which  he  wanted  to  put  in  the  Bar  Library  of 
the  Allahabad  High  Court.  In  March  1955,  when  Mr  Dube 
approached  Nehru  at  Anand  Bhawan,  he  was  delighted  to 
know  that  Nehru  had  brought  the  photograph  for  him  from 
Delhi.  His  face  beamed  with  joy. 

When  Nehru  saw  him,  he  said,  "I  have  brought  a 
good  photograph  for  you.  1  hope  you  will  like  it."  The  old 
man  was  immensely  pleased  and  when  the  picture  was 
handed  over  to  him,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
immediately  left  for  the  High  Court  with  the  precious  gift 
in  his  hand. 

Hardly  had  Mr  Dube  left  Anand  Bhawan,  when  Nehru 
was  with  another  visitor,  this  time  rather  a  strange  one.  A 
woman  known  to  the  Anand  Bhawan  family  approached 
him  with  a  request.  Nehru  asked  her  what  she  wanted  and 
she  unfolded  an  application  and  requested  him  to  sign  it, 
because  his  recommendation  would  assure  her  achieving 
her  purpose.  "You  want  me  to  write  a  recommendation!" 
said  Nehru,  a  little  amused  and  left  the  place. 

The  woman,  having  failed  to  get  a  recommendation 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  approached  his  daughter, 
Mrs  Indira  Gandhi.  But  there,  too,  she  met  with  little 
success.  Indira  told  her  politely  that  she  won't  be  able  to 
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help  her.  This  did  not  discourage  the  determined  woman 
and  while  leaving  Anand  Bhawan,  she  said,  "All  right, 
I  will  meet  Panditji  next  time  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
help  me." 


Helped  and  Forgot 

M  ehru  was  instinctively  generous.  When  he  gave 
something,  he  felt  shy  and  a  little  hesitant  as  though  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  given  enough.  He  was  particularly 
considerate  towards  those  whom  he  personally  knew  and 
tried  to  help  them  in  all  possible  ways.  Sensitive  men  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  ask  any  favour  from  Nehru  for 
they  knew  that  he  felt  embarrassed.  He  helped  people, 
forgot  the  good  turns  he  did,  never  referred  to  these  and 
never  wanted  anything  in  return. 

In  the  pre-Independence  era,  all  sorts  of  people 
approached  him  for  help  and  it  was  hardly  ever  denied.  I 
remember  that  in  early  1942,  a  Congressman,  who  had 
suffered  much  in  the  satyagraha  movement,  came  to  Anand 
Bhawan  and  asked  Nehru  for  some  money.  Nehru  went  up 
to  his  room  and  sent  quite  a  substaintial  sum  for  the  visitor 
through  his  private  secretary. 

But  the  Congressman  threw  the  currency  notes  away 
in  the  corridor  of  Anand  Bhawan,  saying,  "Nehru  is  my 
captain  and  I  must  get  more  money  to  get  over  my  present 
difficulties." 

Nehru  was  informed  about  it  and  he  quietly  sent  more 
money  and  the  man  went  away  saying,  "Jawaharlal  Nehru 
ki  jai." 
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With  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit. 


Letter  for  Future  Help 

»  %.  mm  m  mm  % 


Let  me  recall  a  minor,  personal  incident  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  There  are  many  generous 
men,  but  very  rarely  does  one  come  across  people  who  are 
generous  in  the  Nehru  way.  I  was  working  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  National  Herald  in  1941  and  I  had  no 
telephone  at  my  residence.  A  telephone  was  badly  needed 
and  he  came  to  know  of  it.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  he  could  have  asked  the  National  Herald  to  install 
a  telephone  at  my  place.  But  he  did  not  do  that.  He  said, 
"Look  here,  I  understand  you  have  no  telephone.  I  cannot 
write  to  the  Herald.  Get  a  telephone  and  I  will  pay  for  it." 

He  immediately  handed  over  a  cheque  to  me.  Again 
on  2  August  1942,  when  he  was  leaving  for  Bombay  to 
attend  that  fateful  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee,  he  called  for  me  and  said,  "You  know,  I  am 
going  to  Bombay.  I  am  likely  to  be  arrested.  Take  these 
forty-four  rupees  for  the  coming  two  months.  Your  phone 
should  not  be  disconnected  in  the  event  of  my  arrest.  Here 
is  a  letter  also  for  you.  Keep  it  with  you  and  when  you 
require  money  for  the  phone,  approach  Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit  or  Indira  Nehru  Gandhi  or  B.  N.  Verma."  The  letter 
said: 

Mr  P.  D.  Tandon, 

Herewith  a  cheque  for  Rs  44/-  for  two  months  for  the 
phone.  This  phone  should  be  continued  and  in  future, 
that  is,  October  onwards,  payment  for  it  may  be 
obtained  from  one  of  these: 
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Vijayalakshmi  Pandit 
or 

Indira  Nehru  Gandhi 
or 

B.  N.  Verma. 

J.  Nehru 
2-8-42 


T hakur  Chandra  Singh  Garhwali,  one  of  the  military 
officers  who  had  refused  to  fire  on  unarmed  men  in 
Peshawar  and  was  consequently  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life,  was  released  in  1941,  when  Nehru  was  in  Dehradun 
jail.  Chandra  Singh  wrote  a  letter  to  Nehru  after  his  release 
and  acquainted  him  with  his  problems.  Nehru  realised  that 
Chandra  Singh  had  come  out  of  jail  after  so  many  years, 
had  little  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  would, 
naturally,  welcome  some  help.  He  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Chandra  Singh  from  jail: 

'Priya  Chandrasinghji, 

Aap  ka  patra  mila.  Aapke  chhutne  ki  khabar  sunkar  mujhe 
khushi  hui.  Aap  Anand  Bhawan  me  bahut  itminan  se  jab 
tak  chahen  rahein,  hamare  mehaman  hokar.  Mujhe  afsos  hai 
ki  main  khud  wahan  nahi  hun  aapse  milne  ko.  Jab  Bapuji 
aapko  bulaven,  aap  Wardha  jaaiye  aur  jitney  din  tak  kahen 
wahan  unke  paas  rahiye.  Phir  vapas  Allahabad  akar  Anand 
Bhawan  me  thairiye.  Maine  Mahadev  Bhai  se  zikar  kar 
diya  tha. 

Aapka, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru' 

[Dear  Chandrasinghji, 

Received  your  letter.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  release. 
You  may  surely  stay  in  Anand  Bhawan  as  my  guest  as  long 
as  you  like.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  there  to  meet  you. 
When  Bapuji  (Gandhiji)  calls  you  to  Wardha,  go  there  and 
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stay  with  him  for  as  many  days  as  he  wants.  After  that, 
return  to  Allhabad  and  stay  at  Anand  Bhawan.  I  have  told 
Mahadev  Bhai  about  you. 

Yours 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


Angry  but  Helpful 


1 1  was  dark.  Nehru  had  just  addressed  a  meeting  in  Panna 
(Vindhya  Pradesh,  now  a  part  of  Madhya  Pradesh)  on  11 
September  1955.  He  was  sitting  in  the  car,  ready  to  go.  The 
road  was  muddy;  the  crowd  was  huge.  The  car  moved 
slowly  and  Nehru  was  watching  the  crowd.  All  of  a  sudden, 
some  villagers  lay  prostrate  before  the  car.  Some  people 
said  it  was  an  attempt  to  stop  the  car  and  make  him  hear 
their  grievances,  while  others  maintained  that  they  bowed 
to  him  in  shastang  dandzvat  (prostrate)  to  pay  homage  and 
also  tell  him  their  tale  of  woe.  Nehru  looked  at  them  for  a 
while,  trying  not  to  be  irritated  and  to  let  things  pass.  But 
then  suddenly,  he  burst  out,  "What  is  this  nonsense?  Who 
has  taught  them  to  behave  like  this?" 

He  jumped  out  of  the  car  on  to  the  slushy  ground.  His 
daughter  tried  to  stop  him,  but  she  was  asked  not  to 
interfere.  The  security  officers  begged  of  him  not  to  go  into 
the  crowd  in  the  darkness,  but  he  said,  "What  nonsense 
are  you  talking?" 

There  was  a  lot  of  confusion  and  the  villagers,  who 
had  prostrated  themselves  before  the  car,  became  frightened 
and  tried  to  run  away.  The  police  also  made  attempts  to 
drive  them  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  Nehru  shouted, 
"What  are  you  doing?  Don't  treat  them  like  that.  I  want  to 
meet  them  and  talk  to  them  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say." 

Soon  the  'offenders'  were  brought  before  Nehru  and 
he  angrily*  enquired,  "Who  has  taught  you  to  behave  like 
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this?  What  do  you  mean  by  lying  down  before  the  car?" 

He  reprimanded  them  for  a  while,  and  then  asked  them 
to  tell  him  what  they  had  to  say.  He  heard  them  patiently 
and  ordered  that  an  enquiry  should  be  conducted  into  their 
grievances  immediately.  The  villagers  went  away,  shouting, 
"Jawaharlal  Nehru  ki  jai." 


Condolence  Message  from 
Tibet 


\A/ hether  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  near  at  home  or  in 
faraway  lands,  he  never  forgot  his  friends.  He  was  humane 
in  a  unique  way.  Many  years  ago,  he  was  in  Yatung  (Tibet) 
for  two  days  after  a  very  tiring  journey.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Bhutan.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
things  for  himself  in  Tibet  and  what  the  Chinese  had  done 
to  the  people  of  the  land  of  the  Lamas.  He  stayed  in  Tibet 
with  the  Indian  trade  agent,  Mr  K.  C.  Johorey.  Indian  officers 
were  greatly  heartened  to  have  Nehru  in  their  midst  in 
those  difficult  days. 

One  day  in  Tibet,  he  heard  on  the  radio  that 
Dr  Bhagwan  Das,  father  of  Mr  Sri  Prakasa,  had  passed 
away.  He  looked  visibly  sad.  He  switched  off  the  radio 
and  asked  for  a  little  paper  to  scribble  something;  and 
immediately  he  penned  the  following: 

'En  Clair — Foreign,  New  Delhi — 

'Please  convey  following  message  to  Sri  Prakasaji — 
Begins.  The  expected  and  inevitable  has  happened. 
Nevertheless  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
grand  old  man,  your  father.  Indira  and  I  send  you  our  love 
from  far-off  Tibet — Jawaharlal.' 

He  handed  it  over  either  to  the  Indian  trade  agent,  or 
his  wife,  Mrs  Sudha  Johorey,  with  the  instructions  that  it 
should  be  immediately  sent  to  Mr  Sri  Prakasa  in  India. 

The  officers  there  were  very  much  impressed  by  the 
way  he  wrote  the  message.  He  carefully  gave  very  minute 
instructions  in  regard  to  its  transmission.  He  didn't  forget 
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to  write-En  Clair  (in  clear  language),  because  he  knew  that 
the  message  might  be  sent  as  usual  in  code  as  it  was  from 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Wherever  Nehru  went,  he  charmed  the  people.  In 
Tibet,  big  crowds  followed  him  despite  the  obstacles  placed 
by  the  Chinese  officers.  He  drew  people  like  a  magnet.  There 
was  something  really  very  attractive  about  him.  Mr  Johorey 
said  that  the  officers  in  his  presence  felt  inspired  and 
encouraged  and  were  willing  to  undertake  the  most 
hazardous  assignment  at  his  bidding.  Nehru  was  India's 
pride  and  glory! 


Pillow  Wet  with  Tears 


ehm  was  highly  emotional.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
his  friends,  family  and  comrades,  and  in  a  very  humane 
way.  When  his  mother  was  lathi- charged  by  the  police,  he 
was  in  jail.  He  became  greatly  agitated  over  it.  Writing 
in  his  autobiography,  he  said:  'My  mother  was  knocked 
down  from  her  chair,  and  was  hit  repeatedly  on  the  head 
with  canes.  Blood  came  out  of  an  open  wound  in  the  head; 
she  fainted,  and  lay  on  the  roadside.  I  wondered  how  I 
would  have  behaved  if  I  had  been  there.  How  far  would 
my  non-violence  have  carried  me?  Not  very  far,  I  fear,  for 
that  sight  would  have  made  me  forget  the  long  lesson  I 
had  tried  to  learn  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  I  would 
have  reckoned  little  of  the  consequences,  personal  or 
national/ 


*  *  * 


Nehru  always  had  great  respect  for  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan  and  once,  in  a  distressed  state  of  mind  in  jail,  this 
emotional  attachment  took  the  form  of  a  strange  dream. 
Writing  about  it  Nehru  has  said:  'In  the  heat  of  that  summer 
afternoon  I  dozed  off,  and  I  remember  having  a  curious 
dream.  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  being  attacked  on  all 
sides  and  I  was  fighting  to  defend  him.  I  woke  up  in  an 
exhausted  state,  feeling  very  miserable,  and  my  pillow 
became  wet  with  tears.  This  surprised  me,  for  in  my  waking 
state  I  was  not  liable  to  such  emotional  outbursts.' 
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He  often  suppressed  his  feelings,  but  he  was  an 
intensely  emotional  being.  His  deep  emotions  were 
elegantly  mirrored  in  his  writings  and  exquisite  features. 


About  an  Hour's  Talk 


^/ty  mind  goes  back  to  1937  when  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
Nehru  at  close  quarters.  He  was  attending  to  some  papers 
in  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  office  at  Swaraj 
Bhawan,  Allahabad.  I  went  to  see  him  in  connection  with 
some  trouble  over  the  hoisting  of  the  national  flag  at  the 
Sir  P.  C.  Banerji  Hostel  of  Allahabad  University,  of  which  I 
was  a  resident  in  those  days.  A  big  map  of  India  was 
hanging  behind  him  on  the  wall  and  he  looked  at  it  a  couple 
of  times.  When  he  finished  his  work,  he  asked  me  to  tell 
him  briefly  what  I  had  come  for.  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
situation  at  the  hostel  and  asked  him  when  I  could  see  him 
again. 

He  said,  " Kabhi  na  aao  to  bahut  accha  ho "  (it  will  be  very 
good  if  you  do  not  come  at  all). 

I  felt  a  little  irritated  and  then  suddenly  he  laughed 
and  asked  me  to  see  him  next  day  at  Anand  Bhawan.  I 
reached  there  at  the  appointed  time  and  when  he  saw  me, 
he  started  saying,  “In  this  country  people  have  a  habit  of 
wasting  time." 

I  felt  a  little  embarrassed  and  told  him  that  I  could 
come  some  other  time  if  he  was  very  busy. 

“No,  I  am  not  referring  to  you;  sit  down  and  I  will  just 
talk  to  you,"  he  said  politely  and  I  felt  relieved. 

To  my  surprise  he  continued  talking  to  me  for  about 
an  hour,  and  all  the  time  I  was  eager  to  leave  him  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  counted  amongst 
those,  “who  have  a  habit  of  wasting  other  people's  time." 
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He  told  me  that  an  English  couple  were  living  in  the  next 
room  and  he  never  heard  their  voice,  but  if  two  Indians 
were  there  instead,  they  would  talk  so  loudly  that  it  would 
make  work  impossible  for  him.  And  then  suddenly,  he 
started  telling  me  how  his  daughter  was  taking  interest  in 
the  labour  movement  in  England.  He  was  in  a 
communicative  mood  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  listening  to  him. 

When  he  finished  talking,  I  requested  him  to  hoist  the 
flag  at  the  hostel  and  he  agreed.  But  after  some  time  the 
superintendent  of  the  hostel  sent  him  a  letter  drawing  his 
attention  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  university  in  that  connection,  politely  suggesting  to 
him  that  they  would  appreciate  it  if  he  did  not  hoist  the 
flag  at  Sir  P.  C.  Banerji  Hostel. 

This  letter  hurt  him,  but  he  did  not  want  to  spread 
indiscipline  amongst  us  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going 
to  an  institution  where  he  was  not  wholly  welcome.  In  the 
course  of  a  letter  to  me,  he  said:  'I  have  had  a  letter  from 
your  superintendent,  drawing  my  attention  to  the  resolution 
of  the  University  Executive  Council  regarding  the  national 
flag.  He  has  now  asked  me  not  to  come  to  your  flag-hoisting 
ceremony,  but  made  it  clear  that  the  university  authorities 
cannot  associate  themselves  with  it.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  have  decided  not  to  take  part  in  any  such 
function.  Please  see  your  superintendent.  He  will  explain 
to  you.' 

I  met  the  superintendent  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
straightened  out  matters;  so  I  approached  Nehru  again 
requesting  him  to  hoist  the  flag.  He  kindly  agreed.  In  the 
mean  time  there  was  some  more  trouble  and  he  again  wrote 
to  me,  'About  the  flag  hoisting  at  the  Sir  P.  C.  Banerji  Hostel, 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  you  must  inform  the  authorities 
and  get  their  full  cooperation  before  you  fix  up  anything.  I 
find  you  have  proceeded  without  doing  so.  This  puts  me 
in  a  false  position.  Unless  I  am  assured  that  the  authorities 
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are  cooperating,  I  should  not  like  to  go/ 

I  had  informed  the  authorities  and  did  seek  their  co¬ 
operation.  But  in  those  days  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  full  cooperation  from  the  university  authorities. 
However,  later  he  went  to  the  hostel  and  hoisted  the  flag 
amidst  scenes  of  wild  enthusiasm  amongst  the  university 
students. 
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'Fathered  by  the  Starry 
Sky' 

ehru  fumbled  for  words  when  he  spoke  in  Hindustani. 
About  sixty  years  ago,  he  went  to  unveil  a  portrait  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  in  the  Sir  R  C.  Banerji  Hostel  of 
Allahabad  University.  He  had  deep  admiration  and  love 
for  the  poet,  who  had  died  when  Nehru  was  in  jail.  He  saw 
the  picture  of  Tagore  hanging  on  the  wall  and  old  memories 
crowded  before  his  vision.  Lost  in  thoughts,  he  addressed 
the  audience  on  the  genius  of  Tagore.  He  spoke  with  great 
feelings.  He  was  choked  with  emotion  and  suddenly  he 
concluded  his  talk  with  the  sentence  “Mujhe  khushi  hai,  tasvir 
ko  be-naqaab  karne  mein.  ”  (I  am  happy  to  unveil  the  portrait.) 
Later  I  heard  many  students  repeating  again  and  again  the 
last  sentence  of  Nehru's  speech,  not  because  there  was  much 
in  that  sentence,  but  because  of  the  way  he  had  said  it. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  was  a  man  of  varied  tastes.  Once  he  visited  Mohenjo- 
daro  and  he  was  so  much  obsessed  with  the  glory  of  ancient 
India,  that  for  over  a  month  after  his  visit,  wherever  he 
went,  he  invariably  talked  of  Mohenjo-daro.  At  Allahabad 
University  he  spoke  on  this  subject  and  held  his  audience 
spellbound.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  the  quotation: 
Lord,  though  I  lived  on  earth,  the  child  of  earth, 

Yet  was  I  fathered  by  the  starry  sky. 
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Presenting  the  national  flag  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  22  July  1947. 


Leapt  out  of  the  Window 


N  ehru  instinctively  revolted  against  injustice  and  could 
never  tolerate  it,  particularly  when  it  was  done  before  his 
very  eyes.  On  9  August  1942,  he  was  arrested  along  with 
other  members  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Ahmednagar  Fort.  The  news  had 
gone  around  the  country  and  there  was  great  resentment 
at  the  arrest  of  the  national  leaders.  When  the  train  reached 
Poona,  a  crowd  of  young  boys  shouted,  "Gandhiji  ki  jai", 
"Jawaharlal  Nehru  ki  jai",  and  the  police  threatened  to  lathi- 
charge  them. 

Nehru  heard  it  and  he  rushed  to  the  door  of  the 
compartment,  angrily  shouting,  "To  hell  with  the  lathi- 
charge.  Dare  you  lathi- charge  the  boys?"  Nehru  could  not 
go  out  of  the  compartment  since  the  way  was  totally  blocked 
by  a  huge  police  officer,  whom  he  could  not  dislodge  from 
his  position.  This  further  infuriated  him  and  he  leapt  out 
of  the  window  of  his  compartment,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  A  European  police  officer,  Mr  Sharper,  came 
to  his  rescue  and  grasped  Nehru  firmly  in  his  powerful 
arms. 

In  the  words  of  Dr  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya:  'Jawahar 
struggled  hard  to  wriggle  himself  out  of  Mr  Sharper's  iron 
embrace  and  made  the  best  of  the  situation  against  a  fool 
of  an  Indian  constable,  who  came  within  easy  reach  of  his 
fist  and  free  arm.  As  the  situation  was  thus  developing, 
down  jumped  Shankerrao  Dev  out  of  the  window  and  was 
rushing  towards  Jawaharlal,  obviously  to  release  him. 
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uttering  as  he  ran,  cries  to  that  effect.  But  his  progress  was 
impeded  by  some  policemen  who  suspended  him  with  his 
bare  langoti,  by  legs  and  arms,  and  restored  him  to  his 
compartment.  So  was  Jawaharlal  helped  to  the  compart¬ 
ment  too  and  the  train  steamed  off  from  Poona.' 


Nursing  He  Loved 


ehru  was  a  good  nurse.  If  you  were  in  his  company 
and  fell  ill,  you  could  depend  upon  his  affectionate  care.  I 
am  told  that  he  used  to  keep  vigil  night  after  night  to  attend 
on  his  ailing  colleagues  in  Ahmednagar  Fort.  "The  patient 
feels  confident  in  his  presence  and  the  trouble  is 
considerably  reduced/'  said  a  colleague  of  his. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  and  other  members  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  were  imprisoned  in  Ahmednagar  in  1942.  He 
attended  most  devotedly  on  those  who  were  ill  and  helped 
them  all  in  gardening  and  sports.  Every  day  the  little  garden 
in  that  gloomy  place  improved  due  to  the  labours  of  Nehru. 
He  was  always  busy  "digging  and  delving,  sieving  and 
stocking,  weeding  and  watering." 

"Nehru  used  to  be  up  and  about  quite  early,"  said  Dr 
Pattabhi,  "engaged  in  preparing,  arranging,  cleaning  and 
cooking  things  for  one  and  all,  toasting  bread,  preparing 
omelette,  frying  potato,  supervising  the  'cooker',  cutting 
beetroot,  slicing  tomato  and  what  not.  In  the  pantry  too,  he 
was  equally  alert." 
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At  a  charkha  session  with  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


Bapu  Immensely  Pleased 


I  1  e  understood  things  quickly  and  reacted  to  situations 
sharply.  He  had  a  knack  far  epitomising  feelings  and 
reactions  in  a  phrase.  He  described  khadi  as  a  'livery  of 
freedom'.  This  immensely  pleased  Gandhiji  and  he  wrote 
to  Nehru:  'Your  calling  khadi  "livery  of  freedom"  will  live 
as  long  as  we  speak  the  English  language  in  India.  It  needs 
a  first-class  poet  to  translate  into  Hindi  the  whole  of  the 
thought  behind  that  enchanting  phrase.  For  me  it  is  not 
merely  poetry  but  it  enunciates  a  great  truth,  whose  full 
significance  we  have  yet  to  grasp.' 
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Enjoying  the  company  of  schoolchildren. 


Father's  Touching  Tribute 


^/lotilal  Nehru  was  struck  by  Jawahar's  concern  for  him 
when  both  of  them  were  in  jail  together.  He  wrote:  'Hari 
would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Jawahar's  book  in  the 
matter  of  serving  me.  From  early  morning  tea  to  the  time  I 
retire  for  the  night,  I  find  everything  I  need  in  its  place.  The 
minutest  detail  is  carefully  attended  to  and  it  has  never 
become  necessary  to  ask  for  anything  which  had  so 
frequently  to  be  done  at  Anand  Bhawan,  involving  a  fair 
amount  of  shouting.  Mahmud  lends  a  helping  hand  now 
and  then,  but  the  chief  burden  falls  upon  Jawahar.  I  hate 
myself  for  being  so  lazy  and  taking  up  such  a  lot  of 
Jawahar's  time,  which  could  be  much  better  utilised  in  other 
ways.  But  he  anticipates  everything  and  leaves  nothing  for 
me  to  do.  I  wish  there  were  many  fathers  to  boast  of  such 
sons.' 
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Power  of  Health 


N  ehru  enjoyed  robust  health  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He 
took  regular  exercise  and  was  rarely  below  par.  Writing 
about  his  health,  he  once  said:  'I  had  been  fortunate  about 
my  own  health  and  in  spite  of  the  strains  and  irregular  life 
of  Congress  activity,  I  have,  on  the  whole,  kept  well.  Partly, 
I  suppose,  this  was  due  to  a  good  constitution  I  had 
inherited;  partly  to  my  care  of  the  body.  Illness  and  weak 
health  as  well  as  too  much  fat  seemed  to  me  a  most 
unbecoming  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  help  of  exercise, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  simple  food,  I  managed  to  keep 
away  from  them/ 

This  was  as  it  should  be,  for  his  good  health  was  not 
only  his  great  asset,  but  the  nation's  too. 
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At  10,  Downing  Street,  London. 


Aristocrat  turned  a 
Revolutionary 


Suffering  in  any  part  of  the  world  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  Nehru's  heart.  He  was  surprised  if  people  referred 
to  tragedies  and  casualties  lightly  and  indifferently. 

Nehru  visited  the  National  Herald  office  as  often  as  he 
could  when  he  was  the  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 
One  day,  he  walked  into  Mr  Chalapathi  Rau's  room  and 
asked  him  about  the  latest  news.  He  casually  said  that  some 
twenty-five  people  had  been  killed  in  an  air-raid  in  London. 

Nehru  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  casual  reply  and 
said,  "Some  twenty-five.  Don't  you  think  it  is  horrible 
enough?" 

Referring  to  this  incident,  Mr  Chalapathi  Rau  has 
written:  'That  was  the  severest  rebuke  I  had  ever  received 
in  my  life,  I  felt.  I  was  no  longer  callous,  and  I  hope  I  have 
had  that  lesson  in  my  mind,  whenever  I  have  known  of 
suffering  in  any  part  of  the  world.' 


*  *  * 


Nehru's  vision  was  not  limited  to  India;  he  saw  his  country 
in  a  world  setting.  Fascist  tyranny  in  Spain  roused  his 
indignation.  The  bombing  of  Yalu  affected  him  deeply.  To 
him  the  miseries  of  mankind  were  his  own  and  would  not 
let  him  rest.  He  was  an  aristocrat  turned  a  revolutionary; 
an  agitator  had  become  the  chief  administrator  of  his 
country. 
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Genuine  Love  for  Masses 


^lehru  had  a  genuine  love  for  the  masses.  His  highest 
ambition  was  to  bring  light  and  cheer  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  People  loved  him  and  he  was  proud  of  his  popularity 
and  often  felt  overwhelmed  with  the  affection  that  people 
bestowed  upon  him.  Whenever  they  saw  him,  they  ran  after 
him  and  look  at  him  with  gaping  eyes.  Whenever  they 
could,  they  touched  his  feet  and  cheered  him.  They  laughed, 
when  he  smiled;  they  looked  sad,  when  he  frowned;  they 
were  frightened,  when  he  was  angry. 

His  greatest  strength  was  his  popularity  with  the 
masses.  He  often  challenged  the  most  important  men  in 
the  country,  when  he  differed  with  them  and  felt  that  they 
were  forcing  things  on  him.  He  occasionally  sought, 
unconsciously  and  indirectly,  a  vote  of  confidence,  when 
he  said,  “Either  follow  me  or  leave  me."  None  dared  leave 
him. 
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With  Indira  and  her  son  Rajiv. 


Discouraged  Feet-touching 


N  ehru  wanted  people  to  be  disciplined  and  have  self- 
respect.  He  did  not  like  them  touching  his  feet,  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  not  very  dignified  and  was  a  bad  habit, 
which  should  be  discouraged.  He  got  irritated  when 
people  touched  his  feet.  He  forbade  them  politely,  but  very 
often  they  did  not  heed  his  advice  in  this  matter. 

One  day,  talking  to  a  group  of  people,  he  said,  “ Bhai , 
why  do  you  touch  my  feet?  I  am  one  of  you;  I  am  nothing 
in  particular.  You  should  not  touch  anyone's  feet.  Keep  your 
head  high  and  back  erect.  You  should  not  bow  before 
anybody." 
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Hardly  ever  Fell  III 


ehru  and  his  wife  Kamala  used  to  take  keen  interest  in 
the  Congress  Hospital,  Allahabad.  When  Kamala  was  going 
to  Switzerland  for  treatment,  she  requested  Gandhiji  that  if 
she  died  in  Europe,  he  should  try  to  see  that  the  hospital 
which  Nehru  had  established  in  Swaraj  Bhawan  and  which 
she  had  laboured  to  keep  alive,  was  put  on  a  permanent 
footing.  Gandhiji  told  her  that  he  would  do  what  he  could. 

Whenever  Nehru  got  time  in  Allahabad,  he  visited 
the  Congress  Hospital  and  made  enquiries  about  Dr  K.  C. 
Mitra,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital  almost 
since  its  inception. 

Nehru  frequently  visited  the  hospital  in  the  old  days. 
He  would  go  around  and  meet  the  patients;  his  presence 
always  cheered  and  comforted  them. 

Dr  Mitra,  one  day,  almost  regretfully  stated  that  he 
had  treated  several  eminent  leaders,  including  Motilal 
Nehru,  Rajendra  Prasad  and  J.  B.  Kripalani,  at  least,  for 
minor  ailments,  but  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
treating  Jawaharlal.  Not  that  he  avoided  going  to  Dr  Mitra, 
but  that  he  hardly  ever  fell  ill. 

Once  an  old  Congress  worker  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  Nehru  visited  him  daily  to  see  and  help  him 
in  all  possible  ways.  Dr  Mitra,  recalling  the  incident,  said, 
"When  the  old  man  was  dying,  he  told  Nehru  that  he  did 
not  mind  it  because  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  Nehru's  face  so  many  times  during  the  last  days  of  his 
life." 
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Taking  oath  as  Prime  Minister  on  15  August  1947. 


Mover  of  Men 

^1  ehru  was  highly  sensitive  and  very  much  alive  to  the 
fact  that  his  countrymen  sincerely  loved  and  respected  him 
and  obeyed  his  commands  ungrudgingly.  He  was  tragically 
aware  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  all  that  the  men  and 
women  of  India  expected  of  him  and  the  achievements  of 
his  government  were  far  below  the  expectations  of  the 
people.  Yet  he  struggled  hard  against  mighty  odds  and 
never  despaired.  He  was  determined  to  serve  his 
countrymen  till  the  last  breath  of  his  life. 

He  had  said:  'I  have  had  such  honour  and  glory  as  no 
individual  is  likely  to  have.  I  have  been  overburdened  by 
this  tremendous  affection  of  the  people.  You  made  me  your 
Prime  Minister,  that  surely  is  a  place  of  great  responsibility 
and  great  honour.  To  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  country 
like  India  is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  But  the  affection 
and  honour  that  you  have  given  me  is  something  which  no 
Prime  Minister  is  likely  to  get.  For  that,  I  am  infinitely 
grateful.  The  place  you  gave  me  was  the  place  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  millions  of  people  in  India.  I  wonder 
about  it.  I  am  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  and  yet  there  is 
the  old  fire  which  still  burns  in  me,  and  till  my  body  is 
reduced  to  ashes  I  shall  serve  the  people,  who  have  given 
me  so  much  confidence  and  affection,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability/ 

Nehru  was  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist  and  I  often 
wonder  if  he  should  have  taken  to  politics,  but  this  mover 
of  men  could  not  keep  away  from  it  because  he  was  born  at 
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a  time  when  his  fellow-countrymen  were  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  foreign  rule  and  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
achieve  freedom. 


Always  Remembered 
Servants 


ehru's  concern  for  his  employees  and  other  poor  men 
around  him  was  touching.  Even  in  jail  he  did  not  forget 
them.  When  the  Anand  Bhawan  sweepress  was  alive,  he 
always  met  her  whenever  he  came  to  Allahabad  and  made 
solicitous  enquiries  about  her. 

I  remember  that  in  1943,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister 
from  Ahmednagar  Fort,  asking  her  to  get  the  house  of  the 
old  woman  repaired  as  the  rains  were  about  to  set  in. 

In  another  letter,  he  said  that  the  pay  of  the  Anand 
Bhawan  servants  should  be  increased  because  in  the  absence 
of  the  Nehrus,  the  responsibility  of  watchmen  and  others 
had  considerably  increased.  Only  Nehru  could  think  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  servants  when  they  had  no  work 
to  do! 

He  once  wrote  from  jail  to  his  sister  that,  on  January 
26,  Independence  Day  (now  Republic  Day),  the  Anand 
Bhawan  employees  should,  as  usual,  be  given  uniforms. 
He  added  that  Ganga,  a  former  employee  of  the  A.I.C.C. 
office,  who  occasionally  carried  his  mail  to  the  post  office, 
should  be  included  in  the  list.  Despite  major  problems  that 
almost  always  occupied  his  mind,  he  never  forgot  his 
servants. 
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Admired  by  Gandhi 
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Cjandhiji  liked  Nehru  for  his  humane  qualities  and  wide 
vision.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  him  and,  in  fact,  treated 
him  like  his  own  son. 

In  1946, 1  brought  out  a  book  on  Nehru  and  requested 
Gandhiji  to  write  a  foreword  to  it.  He  sent  it  along  with  a 
personal  letter  in  Hindi  which  said: 

'Poona,  30-9-45 

Brother  Tandon, 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  send  anything  for  your 
book  earlier.  One  reason  was  that  I  was  short  of  time, 
and  the  other  was  my  unwillingness  to  write  anything. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  refuse  to  write 
anything  on  brother  Jawaharlal?  Now  I  only  hope  that 
my  foreword  will  not  reach  you  too  late. 

Yours 
M.  K.  Gandhi' 
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Above  all  very  Humane 


\/ ijaylakshmi  Pandit's  description  of  the  humane  qualities 
of  her  brother  make  for  delightful  reading.  In  1944,  writing 
for  my  book  on  Nehru,  she  observed:  'But  above  all,  he  is 
humane  and  it  is  for  this  reason  he  is  most  loved  by  those 
who  really  know  him.  To  see  him  at  his  best,  one  must 
watch  him  in  the  family  circle — listen  to  the  laughter  and 
the  fun  which  fill  the  room  when  he  is  there,  watch  him 
play  with  little  children,  look  at  his  face  when  he  is 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  some  sick  person.  Then  you  see 
the  real  man  and  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  amazing  power 
he  has  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  other  people,  of  being 
able  to  share  so  fully  their  joys  and  sorrows.  You  see  also 
his  strength  and  depth  of  his  love. 

'Jawaharlal  is  a  lovely  person.  Look  at  him  when  he  is 
deep  in  thought.  His  eyes  gaze  into  the  future — sad  eyes  in 
a  pale  stern  face.  What  does  he  see?  What  does  he  think? 
The  things  for  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent  are  crumbling  around  him;  ideals  are  being 
mercilessly  shattered;  the  world  is  steeped  in  hatred  and 
cruelty  and  ignorance.  Yet  one  knows  instinctively  that 
Jawaharlal  is  undaunted  and  his  eyes  see  through  the 
darkness  to  that  new  world  order,  which  must  come  and  of 
which  he  is  the  symbol.' 


*  *  * 
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Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Nehru,  but  Gandhiji's 
words  of  praise  for  him  are  the  most  accurate  and  true. 
Said  the  Mahatma  in  the  course  of  his  foreword  to  my  book 
Nehru,  Your  Neighbour :  'He  shines  easily  as  father,  brother, 
writer,  traveller,  patriot  or  internationalist.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  as  an  ardent  devotee  of  his  country  and  its  freedom  on 
whose  altar  he  would  sacrifice  all  his  other  loves.  His 
nationalism  is  equal  to  his  internationalism.' 


'Take  away  An  and 
Bhawan' 


ehru  was  closely  associated  with  the  Independent,  an 
English  daily,  which  was  started  by  his  father  at  Allahabad 
and  which  later  closed  down.  He  did  not  have  a  very  happy 
experience  with  it  and  perhaps,  decided  never  to  associate 
himself  with  any  newspaper  in  future.  However,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Herald,  a 
Congress  daily,  which  was  started  at  Lucknow  in  1938,  and 
occupied  this  position  until  he  joined  the  Government  of 
India.  The  finances  of  the  paper  always  worried  him.  Of 
those  early  days,  Mr  K.  Rama  Rao,  its  first  editor,  wrote:  'A 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  often  a  painful  affair 
during  the  first  three  years.  The  sight  of  gaping  deficits 
was  never  happy.  "Take  away  Anand  Bhawan,"  Nehru 
would  say,  "sell  it  and  feed  this  paper,  if  only  you  can  keep 
it  alive."  Without  going  to  that  extreme,  we  could  somehow 
manage.  It  was  enough  for  us  that  he  was  with  us/ 

One  night,  he  returned  to  Lucknow  after  touring  a  few 
neighbouring  districts.  He  straightaway  drove  to  the 
National  Herald  office  and  wrote  out  the  report  of  his  tour, 
which  was  published  the  next  morning! 

The  editor  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  read  it.  It 
was  so  excellently  done  that  he  could  not  associate  it  with 
his  district  correspondents.  When  he  came  to  the  office,  he 
discovered  that  Nehru  himself  had  reported  his  speech  that 
day.  "No  wonder  the  reporting  is  superb,"  the  editor 
remarked. 
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Playing  with  a  child. 


'Cowardice  is  Contagious' 


When  Nehru  trusted  a  man,  he  hated  to  interfere  with 
his  work  or  question  his  integrity.  He  always  advised  the 
National  Herald  to  be  bold  and  courageous  in  its  criticisms. 
He  did  not  mind  if  the  editor  criticised  the  Congress  policies 
and  actions  too,  though  the  paper  was  the  official  organ  of 
the  Congress.  "Whatever  you  might  write,"  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  used  to  say  repeatedly,  "never  write  out  of  fear.  The 
Herald  has  a  special  responsibility  to  bear,  a  peculiar  role  to 
play,  in  the  formation  of  national  opinion.  Cowardice  is  a 
contagious  crime.  Be  brave;  if  you  lead,  others  will  follow. 
If  you  hesitate,  others  will  tremble,  many  others  will 
collapse." 

Several  years  ago  at  Lucknow,  some  Congress  leaders 
were  reported  to  have  complained  to  Nehru  that  the  National 
Herald  was  giving  them  a  considerable  headache  and  often 
criticised  them  severely.  For  a  while  he  kept  quiet,  but  when 
the  charge  was  repeated,  he  flared  up  and  exclaimed,  "What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  the  editor 
that  the  he  should  praise  us  all  the  time?  Don't  you  know 
that  your  editor  Chalapathi  Rau  is  a  very  able  person  and 
his  integrity  is  above  question?  What  is  the  use  of  having 
an  editor  who  is  just  a  flatterer?" 

The  critics  were  dumbfounded.  It  was  this  attitude  of 
Nehru  towards  the  paper  that  gave  it  a  unique  tone  and  a 
rare  status  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
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Expert  in  Writing  News 


C3n  December  1941,  Mrs  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  decided 
that  she  would  not  participate  in  political  activities  for  two 
months  on  grounds  of  health.  She  did  not  want  the  people 
to  press  her  to  accept  engagements  in  January  and  February 
1942  and  she  asked  me  to  publish  a  note  about  it  in  the 
National  Herald.  She  was  talking  to  me  about  it  in  the  Anand 
Bhawan  corridor,  when  Nehru  came. 

"What  is  going  on  here?"  he  asked  casually. 

I  explained  it. 

"But  how  will  you  draft  this  message?"  asked  Nehru, 
with  the  air  of  an  expert  newspaperman.  Then,  immediately, 
he  added,  "Give  me  some  paper  and  I  will  write  it  out 
myself." 

I  welcomed  the  opportunity.  He  was  in  a  good  mood 
and  he  wrote  out  the  following  in  his  own  hand:  'Mrs 
Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  has  been  keeping  bad  health  for  some 
time  and  has  repeatedly  been  advised  by  her  doctors  to 
take  rest  and  avoid  travel  or  tiring  activities.  She  is  therefore 
restricting  her  activities  as  far  as  she  can.  She  will  visit 
Cawnpore  to  attend  the  District  Satyagraha  Conference  on 
the  20th  December  and  on  the  24th  she  will  leave  for 
Cocanada  to  preside  over  the  All  India  Women's  Conference 
session.  Apart  from  these  two  engagements,  she  wishes  to 
take  rest  and  she  trusts  that  her  friends  will  not  ask  her  to 
attend  any  functions  for  at  least  two  months.' 
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With  Vinoba  Bhave. 


Delhi  Weakens  Intellectual 
Faculties 


ehru  loved  his  home-town  Allahabad.  It  was  difficult 
to  think  of  it  without  Nehru.  He  would  not  have  left 
Allahabad  for  Delhi,  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  He  did  not 
like  Delhi  and  in  one  of  his  writings  he  said:  'I  do  not  know 
what  effect  a  fairly  lengthy  residence  in  New  Delhi  might 
have  upon  us,  because  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it 
has  a  very  numbing  effect  on  individuals,  and  results  in  a 
weakening  of  their  intellectual  faculties;  certainly  their 
physical  faculties.  Maybe,  we  might  be  affected  that  way, 
but  I  hope  not.  New  Delhi,  as  it  has  been  constituted  thus 
far,  is  something  unique  in  India  and  something  entirely 
apart  from  India.  It  does  not  represent  India  although  it 
contains  many  eminent  Indians.  How  far  it  is  possible  to 
change  this  atmosphere  of  New  Delhi  and  bring  it  more 
into  line  and  more  into  touch  with  real  Indian  atmosphere 
I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  try  to  do  so/ 
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J.B.  Kripalani,  Gandhiji  and  Rajendra  Prasad  at  Anand  Bhavan  (photograph  by  Nehru). 


Anand  Bhawan — 
Historically  Important 

^Knand  Bhawan,  Nehru's  home  in  Allahabad,  has  become 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  For  many  years  it  remained  practically 
unoccupied  and  looked  desolate,  but  the  desolation  in 
Anand  Bhawan  was  much  more  pronounced  during  the 
Magh  Mela  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

During  the  Mela,  pilgrims  visit  Bharadwaj  Ashram, 
which  is  just  across  the  road,  and  hardly  ever  fail  to  visit 
Anand  Bhawan.  Crowds  of  people  continue  pouring  in 
almost  every  day,  but  they  miss  their  hero,  Nehru,  whom 
they  used  to  meet  during  Magh  Mela  and  greeted  with 
"Jawaharlal  ki  jai. " 

Nehru,  referring  to  these  visitors,  has  written:  'Our 
house  attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims.  It  lay  conveniently 
situated  near  one  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  Bharadwaj, 
and  on  the  days  of  the  Mela,  an  endless  stream  of  visitors 
would  come  to  us  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Curiosity,  I  suppose, 
brought  most  of  them,  and  the  desire  to  see  well-known 
persons  they  have  heard  of,  especially  my  father.  Our 
political  slogans  they  knew  well,  and  all  day  the  house 
resounded  with  them.  I  started  the  day  by  saying  a  few 
words  to  each  group  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  as  it  came  one 
after  the  other,  but  soon  this  proved  an  impossible 
undertaking  and  I  silently  saluted  them,  when  they  came. 
There  was  a  limit  to  this,  too,  and  then  I  tried  to  hide  myself. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  slogans  became  louder  and  louder, 
the  verandahs  of  the  house  were  full  of  these  visitors  of 
ours;  each  door  and  window  had  a  collection  of  prying 
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eyes.  It  was  impossible  to  work  or  talk  or  feed  or,  indeed, 
do  anything.  This  was  not  only  embarrassing,  it  was 
annoying  and  irritating.  Yet  there  were  these  people  looking 
up  with  shining  eyes,  full  of  affection,  with  generations  of 
poverty  and  suffering  behind  them,  and  still  pouring  out 
their  gratitude  and  love  and  asking  for  little  in  return,  except 
fellow-feeling  and  sympathy/ 


*  *  * 


It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  on  Nehru's  birthdays  and 
on  Independence  Day,  when  there  were  festivities  and 
celebrations  in  many  homes  all  over  the  country,  Anand 
Bhawan,  which  was  the  centre  of  great  political  activities 
and  which  was  visited  by  India's  greatest  men  and  eminent 
foreigners,  wore  almost  a  deserted  look. 

Some  elderly  people  say  that  when  Anand  Bhawan 
was  being  constructed,  someone  had  prophesied  that  none 
of  the  Nehrus  would  be  able  to  live  in  that  building  for 
long  periods.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
superstition  or  a  prophecy. 

Anand  Bhawan  is  a  place  of  historical  importance. 
Many  important  decisions  in  the  fight  for  India's  freedom 
were  taken  in  this  home.  It  is  a  place  of  many  memories. 
Several  leaders  were  arrested  at  Anand  Bhawan  and  quite 
often  its  furniture  and  other  articles  were  attached  by  the 
government. 

Once  the  late  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  and  Dr  Syed 
Mahmud  were  served  with  warrants  of  arrest  there,  in  the 
early  morning,  when  they  were  still  in  their  beds.  Nehru 
wrote  the  following  in  his  autobiography  about  the  visits 
of  police  to  Anand  Bhawan  in  those  days: 

'Soon  after  our  first  arrest  in  December  1921,  the  police 
started  paying  frequent  visits  to  Anand  Bhawan,  our  home 
in  Allahabad.  They  came  to  realise  the  fines  which  had 
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been  imposed  on  Father  and  me.  It  was  the  Congress  policy 
not  to  pay  the  fines.  So  the  police  came  day  after  day  and 
attached  and  carried  away  bits  of  furniture.  Indira,  my  four- 
year-old  daughter,  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  continuous 
process  of  despoliation  and  protested  to  the  police  and 
expressed  her  strong  displeasure.  I  am  afraid  those  early 
impressions  are  likely  to  colour  her  future  views  about  the 
police  force  generally.' 


*  *  * 


During  his  stay  at  Anand  Bhawan  in  the  old  days,  Nehru 
received  all  sorts  of  visitors.  The  poor  went  to  him  for  help. 
The  harried  and  the  harassed  approached  him  for  relief. 
Most  of  the  time  people  surrounded  his  house  and,  at 
frequent  intervals,  shouted  "Jawaharlal  Nehru  ki  jai."  He 
was  often  disturbed  by  visitors  but  he  knew  that  sheer  love 
for  him  brought  people  to  his  house.  He  came  out  on  to  the 
verandah  as  often  as  he  possibly  could  and  talked  to  them 
most  informally  and  gently. 

Nehru  had  a  lively  sense  of  humour  and  could 
occasionally  suffer  an  idiot  or  two.  In  olden  days,  after  a 
day's  hard  labour  he  would  chat  with  one  or  two  idiotic 
visitors  to  Anand  Bhawan  in  their  own  dialect  and  make 
fun  of  them.  It  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  watched  it  and  it 
was  a  relaxation  for  Nehru. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  kept  Anand  Bhawan  in  perfect  trim.  This  was  only 
natural  as  cleanliness  and  order  were  a  passion  with  him. 
Some  people  might  have  thought  that  since  Nehru  lived  at 
Delhi  in  the  Prime  Minister's  house,  his  home  at  Allahabad 
cost  him  practically  nothing.  But  there  were  servants, 
gardeners,  and  the  caretaker  who  looked  after  the  house. 
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Often  big  sums  were  spent  in  getting  Anand  Bhawan 
beautifully  painted  and  renovated.  It  cost  him  quite  a  sum 
to  maintain  his  paternal  home. 

Two  or  three  times  in  a  year  Nehru  visited  Allahabad 
and  looked  after  his  home  with  great  care.  Quite  often,  he 
brought  excellent  saplings  and  had  them  planted  in  the 
Anand  Bhawan  garden.  Whenever  he  was  in  Allahabad, 
he  went  around  inquiring  about  the  plants  and  trees. 
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Prison — His  other  Home 


^lehru's  other  home  in  Allahabad,  apart  from  Anand 
Bhawan,  was  the  Naini  Central  Jail  for  quite  a  long  time. 
'A  place  where  our  beloved  leader  Nehru  was  incarcerated 
by  the  British  during  our  struggle  for  freedom.  Long  live 
Indian  Union.  And  long  live  Nehru!'  These  words  are 
inscribed  at  the  gate  of  the  barrack  in  the  Naini  Central 
Jail,  where  Nehru  lived  as  a  prisoner  during  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

This  inscription  thrilled  me  when  I  visited  the  prison 
to  see  the  cell  in  which  Nehru  lived.  It  was  formerly  known 
as  Kuttaghar.  It  is  now  a  sacred  and  dedicated  place.  No 
prisoner  is  kept  there.  It  is  like  a  memorial  to  Nehru  and 
prisoners  and  officials  call  it  the  'Nehru  barrack'. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  recall  Nehru's  impressions  and 
experiences  in  this  yard  which  was  formerly  used  for 
imprisoning  dangerous  criminals.  Nehru  has  written  in  his 
autobiography:  'I  was  in  Naini  Central  Jail.  My  enclosure 
was  apart  from  the  big  enclosure  containing  the  gaol  (jail) 
population  of  between  2,200  and  2,300.  It  was  a  small 
enclosure,  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about  100 
feet  (300  metres),  and  with  a  circular  wall  about  15  feet  (4.5 
metres)  high  surrounding  it.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  drab 
and  ugly  building  containing  four  cells.  I  was  given  two  of 
these  cells,  connecting  with  each  other:  one  to  serve  as  a 
bathroom  and  lavatory;  the  other  remained  unoccupied  for 
some  time. 

'The  hot  weather  had  already  begun,  and  I  was 
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permitted  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  open,  outside  my  cell  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  inner  building  and  the 
enclosing  wall.  My  bed  was  heavily  chained  up,  lest  I  might 
take  it  up  and  walk  away,  or,  more  probably,  climb  the  wall 
of  the  enclosure.  The  nights  were  full  of  strange  noises. 

'My  barrack  and  enclosure  were  popularly  known 
throughout  the  gaol  as  the  Kuttaghar — the  dog  house.  This 
was  an  old  name  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  The 
little  barrack  had  been  built  originally,  apart  from  all  others, 
for  especially  dangerous  criminals  who  had  to  be  isolated/ 


Millions  Adored  Him 


ehru  always  enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  the  country 
and  millions  adored  him.  Wherever  he  went,  vast  crowds 
gathered  to  catch  merely  a  glimpse  of  him  and  for  his  part 
he  loved  to  move  amongst  them  freely.  But  he  could  not 
easily  do  that  when  he  became  Prime  Minister.  Firstly,  he 
had  very  little  time  to  meet  people  and  talk  to  them  and, 
secondly,  the  government  would  not  take  any  risks  with 
his  life.  He  had  to  abide  by  security  measures  and  those 
who  guarded  him  and  were  responsible  for  his  safety  could 
not  let  him  go  about  alone  anywhere  and  everywhere.  He 
resented  this,  but  accepted  it  as  a  measure  of  discipline. 

Once  he  was  heard  saying  to  Lord  Mountbatten,  at 
the  Bamrauli  aerodrome,  "How  uncomfortable  I  feel  when 
I  am  not  able  to  mix  with  people  as  I  used  to." 
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Utterely  Indifferent  to 
Money 

When  Motilal  Nehru  died,  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  Nehru  family  fell  on  his  son  Jawaharlal,  who  had  led  a 
life  almost  free  from  anxieties  and  domestic  worries.  Motilal 
Nehru  had  left  no  will  and  Jawaharlal  did  not  want  the 
family  to  think  that  now,  after  his  father's  death,  everyone 
was  dependent  upon  him  for  everything.  He  did  not  want 
anyone  to  have  this  impression.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  sister 
Krishna  in  which  he  said  that  after  father's  death,  she  and 
Mother  should  consider  themselves  "the  real  owners  of 
Anand  Bhawan  and  all  that  Father  had  left."  Vijayalakshmi 
had  already  been  married  and,  therefore,  Nehru  did  not 
include  her  in  this  generous  offer. 

Nehru  was  one  rare  individual  who  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  money.  Nehru  believed,  with  A.  P.  Herbert, 
that  money  was  the  "bane  of  bliss  and  source  of  woe." 
Speaking  in  Parliament  on  11  April  1955,  he  said,  "I  have 
no  respect  for  property  at  all,  except  for  some  personal 
belongings.  The  House  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  have  no 
property-sense.  It  is  a  burden  to  me  to  carry  property  about. 
In  life's  journey  one  should  be  lightly  laden.  One  cannot  be 
tied  down  to  a  patch  of  land,  or  building,  or  something 
else.  So  I  cannot  appreciate  this  tremendous  attachment  to 
property." 


*  *  * 
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Nehru  disliked  those  who  boasted  of  their  wealth.  Once, 
he  was  having  dinner  with  a  group  of  business  leaders  in 
the  city  of  New  York  when  someone  said,  "Mr  Prime 
Minister,  do  you  realise  how  much  money  is  represented  at 
this  table?  I  just  added  it  up,  and  you  are  eating  dinner 
worth  at  least  20  billion  dollars." 

Nehru  felt  offended  at  the  vulgar  exhibition  of  money- 
madness  and  for  long  he  did  not  forget  it.  He  often 
mentioned  this  incident  to  Mr  Chester  Bowles  at  New  Delhi. 

His  father  too  never  liked  to  hoard  money,  because  "it 
seemed  to  him  a  slight  on  his  own  capacity  to  earn 
whenever  he  liked  and  as  much  as  he  desired."  Shortage  of 
money  never  bothered  Nehru,  because  he  always  felt  that 
he  could  earn  enough  in  case  of  necessity. 


*  *  * 


For  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life  Nehru  was  without  a 
sister  or  a  brother  and  he  was  a  little  sad  about  it.  When  his 
sister  Vijayalakshmi  was  born,  he  was  immensely  pleased, 
but  the  doctor,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  told  Nehru  that 
luckily  it  was  a  girl  and  not  a  boy  who  would  have  shared 
his  father's  property.  This  hurt  Nehru  and  he  felt  angry. 

Describing  his  feelings,  he  wrote  the  following  in  his 
autobiography:  'I  had  long  nourished  a  secret  grievance  at 
not  having  any  brothers  or  sisters  when  everybody  else 
seemed  to  have  them,  and  the  prospect  of  having  at  last  a 
baby  brother  or  sister  all  to  myself  was  exhilarating.  Father 
was  then  in  Europe.  I  remember  waiting  anxiously  in  the 
verandah  for  the  event.  One  of  the  doctors  came  and  told 
me  of  it  and  added,  presumably  as  a  joke,  that  I  must  be 
glad  that  it  was  not  a  boy  who  would  have  taken  share  in 
my  patrimony.  I  felt  bitter  and  angry  at  the  thought  that 
anyone  should  imagine  that  I  could  harbour  such  a  vile 
notion.' 


Khadi  Yarned  for  Gandhi 


(3 ne  morning  in  early  1942,  an  old  Congress  worker  came 
to  Anand  Bhawan  bringing  with  him  some  extremely  fine¬ 
spun  khadi  yarn  to  present  it  to  Nehru.  Nehru  greatly 
appreciated  it  and  wanted  to  take  it  to  Wardha  for  Gandhiji. 
I  was  standing  in  the  Anand  Bhawan  corridor  and  he  called 
me  aside  and  asked,  "How  much  should  the  man  be  paid?" 

It  was  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer  as  I  knew 
his  approach  to  money.  If  I  mentioned  a  small  sum,  he  might 
feel  that  I  was  petty,  and  if  I  suggested  a  big  sum  for  a  very 
small  thing,  he  might  think  me  to  be  funny. 

Luckily  for  me,  his  daughter  came  along  and  he  left 
the  matter  to  her.  She  paid  the  man  handsomely  and  his 
face  beamed  with  joy.  The  man  had  not  gone  to  Anand 
Bhawan  in  the  expectation  of  getting  any  money,  but  he 
was  happy  that  Nehru  appreciated  his  little  gift  and 
rewarded  him  generously. 
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With  Sarojini  Naidu. 


Disliked  Wasting  Food 

$ 

ehru  did  not  like  people  to  cut  or  peel  fruit  for  him.  He 
regarded  this  as  an  unclean  habit.  He  ate  sparingly  and  at 
fixed  hours.  He  did  not  like  too  many  things  to  be  served 
at  one  time.  He  was  a  small  eater  and  took  a  balanced  diet. 
He  appreciated  good  dishes,  but  he  did  not  overeat  on  that 
account.  Many  years  ago,  at  a  Congress  leaders'  camp,  a 
colleague  of  his  had  prepared  very  good  kheer.  Nehru  had  a 
plate  of  it,  enjoyed  it  and  praised  it.  This  encouraged  his 
friend,  who  had  prepared  it,  to  insist  to  have  one  more 
helping.  This  amazed  him  and  he  asked,  ."Why  do  you  insist 
on  my  taking  more  of  it?" 

His  friend  said  that  since  it  was  delicious  and  he  liked 
it  also,  he  should  have  more  of  it.  "This  is  funny!  If  it  is 
delicious,  it  does  not  mean  that  I  should  overeat  and  upset 
my  digestion,"  replied  Nehru. 


X-  X-  X- 


Several  times,  I  watched  Nehru  taking  his  meals,  but  he 
never  overate.  However,  he  was  not  a  slow  eater.  He 
used  to  think  even  when  he  was  eating.  Sometimes,  a 
friend  told  me,  Nehru  would  suddenly  stop  eating,  and 
rush  up  to  his  study,  leaving  others  at  the  table  a  little 
amazed. 

Once  at  Swaraj  Bhawan,  Allahabad,  I  watched  him 
having  an  informal  lunch.  The  food  was  served  in  Indian 
style  and  he  sat  on  the  floor,  cross-legged,  along  with  others. 
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It  was  just  an  ordinary  meal,  but  it  was  well  cooked.  He 
seemed  to  relish  it,  but  ate  rather  hurriedly.  Simple  food 
pleased  him. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  was  very  particular  about  his  diet  and  got  irritated 
when  anyone  tried  to  feed  him  with  all  sorts  of  foodstuffs 
or  at  odd  times.  One  day  he  was  guest  of  the  Chief  Minister 
of  a  certain  state.  It  was  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  Dinner 
was  over.  Nehru  was  sitting  in  a  room  discussing  some 
serious  matters  with  an  important  person. 

He  was  absorbed  in  conversation,  but  every  half  an 
hour  something  was  placed  before  him  to  eat  or  drink.  First 
a  plateful  of  paan  (betel  leaves)  was  offered  of  him.  He  was 
annoyed  and  he  asked  the  man  to  take  it  away  and  leave 
him  in  peace.  Then  came  a  glass  of  milk.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
it,  he  shouted,  "Take  it  away.  What  strange  habits  you  have 
in  this  house!" 


*  *  * 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  behaved  with  great  decency  and  decorum 
at  parties.  Once  he  saw  the  plate  of  a  man  overloaded  with 
mutton,  chicken  curry  and  all  that.  He  was  infuriated  to 
see  so  much  food,  which  looked  like  a  little  mountain  in  it. 
This  roused  his  ire.  I  stood  beside  him,  watching  his  varing 
moods  on  that  occasion.  He  went  near  the  man  who  had 
overfilled  it  with  meat,  etc.  and  politely  said,  "My  dear 
friend,  these  are  dead  creatures,  please  go  slow  with  them. 
They  won't  run  away."  The  man  felt  ashamed  and  put  aside 
the  plate  regretfully. 
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Something  of  the  same  type  once  happened  at  Swaraj 
Bhawan.  Several  persons  were  invited  to  a  lunch  which 
was  served  in  thalis.  Nehru  ate  everything  in  a  small 
measure.  However,  a  wealthy  person  took  every  item  that 
was  served  to  him.  He  tasted  only  a  few  and  put  the  thalis 
aside.  Nehru  watched  it  and  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
the  man,  "You  have  left  so  much  when  many  are  starving 
for  it.  You  consider  it  a  sign  of  richness,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  crudity." 

The  man  felt  so  embarrassed  that  he  immediately  lifted 
up  the  thali  again  and  gulped  down,  as  much  as  he  could. 
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Controlled  Crowds 
Quickly 


I  I  e  appreciated  it  when  crowds  did  not  make  noise 
around  him.  He  got  irritated  when  organisers  of  meetings 
shouted,  "Sit  down.  Sit  down,"  and  also  when  every  man 
started  telling  the  other,  "Be  quiet.  Be  quiet."  He  expected 
people  to  behave  in  a  befitting  manner  at  public  meetings. 
If  they  didn't,  he  asked  the  organisers  to  leave  the  crowds 
to  him;  he  could  tackle  them  much  more  quickly  and 
successfully  than  all  the  organisers  put  together. 

He  did  not  like  people  reading  addresses  at  meetings 
in  his  praise  and  making  demands  at  the  same  time.  Once 
he  said  that  it  was  undignified  to  present  addresses  and 
then  make  demands  on  the  same  occasion.  He  hated  to 
hear  long  addresses  and  crude  poems,  badly  recited. 
Nehru's  aesthetic  sensibility  was  of  a  very  high  order. 
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At  Tripuri  Session  of  the  Congress,  1939. 


Refused  to  meet  Mussolini 


N  ehru  met  the  most  important  men  of  the  world  on  terms 
of  equality.  In  1935,  when  he  was  in  Britain,  he  was 
requested  by  a  friend  to  see  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he  couldn't 
get  the  opportunity  of  seeing  when  he  was  in  India  as 
Viceroy  and  wanted  to  meet  him.  But  that  was  not  sufficient 
reason  for  Nehru  to  see  Lord  Halifax  when  the  former  was 
in  England. 


*  *  * 


In  1936,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  India  after  his  wife's 
death,  and  passed  through  Rome,  he  refused  to  meet 
Mussolini.  Despite  his  dislike  for  fascists,  he  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  one  who  was  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  those  days.  But  Nehru  declined  to 
see  him,  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  fascist  propagandists. 
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A  cartoon  by  Shankar  Pillai 


Brave,  Dared  and  Suffered 


'I 

J  awaharlal  Nehru  must  have  been  naughty  as  a  boy — 
obstinate,  perplexed,  chivalrous  and  cheerful.  He  did  not 
change.  If  he  were  not  a  political  leader  or  Prime  Minister, 
he  would  have  discovered  India  more,  written  more  books 
and  gathered  good  royalties.  If  he  were  not  writing  books, 
he  would  have  kept  himself  busy,  swapping  flies  and 
catching  butterflies.  At  Prime  Minister's  house,  there  was 
no  lack  of  either  flies  or  butterflies.  They  came  in  endless 
succession,  from  morning  till  late  in  the  night.  The  more  he 
swapped  the  flies,  the  more  they  came  to  trouble  him.  The 
smile  changed  into  a  frown,  the  chin  stood  out  more 
dauntlessly;  he  looked  perplexed  and  thoughtful.  But  he 
asked  the  world  to  hit  him  hard  because  he  was  still  the 
naughty  boy  who  could  take  it.  And  it  was  safe  to  hit  him 
hard  because  he  never  hit  back. 

'Jawaharlal  was  not  true  to  type.  His  smiles  and  frowns 
were  not  typical.  Politicians  thought  he  was  too  honest  to 
be  one  of  them. 

'He  kept  his  freshness  of  heart — the  dauntless  boy, 
intent  on  his  butterflies,  willing  to  be  cheated  but  incapable 
of  cheating.  He  mellowed  and  not  withered  under  age,  and 
though  the  frame  was  that  of  an  elder  statesman,  the  heart 
was  that  of  Peter  Pan.  India  had  changed,  and  more  so  had 
Panditji  to  some  extent,  but  not  Panditji's  spirit. 

'The  secret  of  Panditji  was  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a 
child,  a  child's  freshness,  a  child's  sense  of  wonder.  Guns 
and  planes  were  wonderful  toys  to  him;  production  plans 
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were  picture  puzzles;  crowds  meant  excitement;  exhibitions 
were  wonder  lands;  travel  was  a  voyage  of  discovery; 
colleagues  were  playmates;  obstruction  was  irritation.  He 
would  lose  his  temper,  without  losing  his  head  and  though 
he  would  like  to  command  people,  he  did  it  like  an  old 
comrade. 

'He  braved,  dared,  suffered,  befriended  and  succeeded 
without  becoming  a  cynic.  Without  any  group  loyalty 
behind  him,  he  was  India's  leader  when  veterans  were 
available;  though  knowing  the  West  more  than  the  East,  he 
was  Asia's  symbol.  With  his  shining  vision  and  stubborn 
sense  of  destiny,  he  became  one  of  the  world's  leading 
statesmen. 

'It  was  not  the  Prime  Minister  but  Panditji  that 
mattered.  Whoever  was  Prime  Minister,  we  wanted  Panditji 
always  with  us  with  his  sense  of  adventure  and  his  sense 
of  fun/  (from  Shankar's  Weekly). 


Deeply  Loved  Allahabad 


If  you  watched  Nehru  at  Allahabad,  you  could  find  that 
he  was  a  different  man  from  what  he  was  at  Delhi  and 
elsewhere.  In  his  home-town,  he  was  just  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
of  Anand  Bhawan,  who  spent  many  years  working  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  sharing  their  sorrows  and  joys. 
Whenever  he  landed  in  Allahabad,  he  seemed  to  be 
reminded  of  the  days  that  were  no  more  and  thought  of 
those  dear  ones  who  had  gone  away. 

Every  time  he  came  to  Allahabad,  hundreds  of  people 
went  to  Bamrauli  aerodrome,  stood  on  the  roadside  or 
gathered  at  Anand  Bhawan  gate,  covered  him  with  flowers 
and  shouted  "Jawaharlal  ki  jai." 

They  never  tired  of  seeing  him.  They  just  adored  him. 
They  were  very  proud  of  their  neighbour  and  fellow-citizen, 
Jawaharlal.  And  how  did  Nehru  respond?  From  the  aero¬ 
drome  to  Anand  Bhawan,  he  drove  in  an  open  car,  stood  in 
it  for  quite  some  time,  gave  smiles  of  recognition  and 
affection  to  the  waiting  crowds. 

When  Nehru  was  in  Anand  Bhawan,  he  came  out  on 
to  the  verandah  to  meet  people  as  frequently  as  he  could 
and  they  watched  him  most  lovingly.  He  talked  to  them  for 
a  while  and  then  became  pensive.  Everyone  present  stood 
quietly  and  adoringly  to  stare  at  him.  His  white,  silvery 
hair,  which  did  not  experience  the  barber's  scissors 
frequently  flowed  down  the  nape.  The  crop  on  the  head 
was  scanty  and  uneven. 

His  little  baton  served  as  a  barometer  to  his  changing 
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moods.  When  he  was  thinking  something,  he  grasped  it 
firmly,  still  firmly.  His  slightly  protruding  lower  lip  quivered 
when  he  muttered  something  to  himself.  For  a  while  this 
mood  of  intense  thinking  continued  and  then  he  relaxed. 
The  grip  on  the  baton  was  loosened,  he  smiled,  held  it 
lightly  and  passed  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  And  then, 
suddenly,  he  asked,  "Kaho  sab  theek  hail” 

The  crowd  felt  happy.  He  smiled,  said  "Jai  Hind”  and 
slipped  away. 


*  *  * 


I  watched  him  closely  on  15  April  1956,  when  he  was 
returning  to  Anand  Bhawan  after  addressing  a  couple  of 
meetings  in  the  Allahabad  villages.  He  was  very  tired. 
On  the  sands  of  the  Ganga  his  car  moved  majestically 
and  the  cool,  bracing  breeze  refreshed  him.  When  the  car 
came  on  to  the  bridge,  he  got  up  and  turned  his  eyes  this 
side  and  that,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  mighty 
river.  He  seemed  to  be  deriving  some  strength  from  it. 

Then  he  came  to  his  constituency.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  around  his  car.  The  police  arrangements  failed 
and  the  crowd  surrounded  him.  He  stood  on  the  seat  of  the 
car,  receiving  flowers  from  the  people.  They  shouted  again 
and  again,  "Jawaharlal  ki  jai.”  The  car  moved  slowly  and 
he  kept  standing  in  it,  perhaps  saying  something  like  this 
to  himself,  Tn  this  area,  where  the  people  love  me  so  much, 
a  sadhu  ventured  to  oppose  me  in  the  last  general  elections. 
But,  why  not?  Anyone  can  oppose  anyone  in  this  democratic 
country.' 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  He  looked  very 
tired  and  exhausted.  A  group  of  pressmen  were  waiting 
for  a  press  conference.  When  it  was  time  for  him  to 
appear  and  he  did  not,  I  made  enquiries  about  the  delay. 
Someone  very  feelingly  said,  "He  is  ready  but  too  tired. 
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and  is  just  having  a  nap." 

I  suggested,  "Don't  by  any  chance  disturb  him.  There's 
absolutely  no  hurry." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  came  down  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  meet  the  pressmen.  He  looked  extremely  exhausted. 
I  had  some  hand  in  arranging  the  press  conference  and  I 
felt  a  little  guilty  of  tiring  him  still  more.  However,  the 
conference  was  held.  He  was  very  weary.  His  voice  was 
soft  and  feeble.  At  that  moment,  he  looked  too  tamed  to 
show  any  temper.  His  tone  was  tender,  and  the  look  too 
gentle. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  Allahabad  Municipal 
Museum  with  a  little  basket,  which  contained  a  few  things 
which  his  father  and  mother  had  used.  These  he  presented 
to  the  Museum.  From  there  he  drove  to  the  aerodrome. 
Again  quite  a  crowd  gathered  there  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
He  shook  hands  with  friends.  He  patted  a  few  comrades. 
He  fondled  some  children  and  walked  towards  the  plane, 
perhaps  saying  to  himself,  'I  would  love  to  come  home 
more  frequently.  But,  then,  one  can't  fulfil  all  of  one's 
dreams.' 
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His  own  Estimate  of 
Himself 

•  >  • 


U  nder  the  pseudonym  Chanakya  and  under  the  heading 
Rashtrapati,  Nehru  contributed  an  article  about  himself  to 
the  Modern  Review  in  November  1937.  The  Pandit's 
personality  was  essentially  subjective,  but  in  this  interesting 
exercise  in  self-delineation,  he  portrayed  himself  with  an 
objective  detachment. 

In  this  article,  Nehru  the  man  analysed  and  explained 
Nehru  the  politician,  and  made  gentle  fun  of  the  latent 
demagogue  and  dictator  in  him.  He  wrote: 

' Rashtrapati  Jawaharlal  ki  jai! 

'The  Rashtrapati  (President)  looked  up  as  he  passed 
swiftly  through  the  waiting  crowds,  his  hands  went  up 
and  were  joined  together  in  salute  and  his  pale  hard  face 
was  lit  up  by  a  smile.  It  was  a  warm  personal  smile  and  the 
people  who  saw  it  responded  to  it  immediately  and  smiled 
and  cheered  in  return. 

'The  smile  passed  away  and  again  the  face  became 
stern  and  sad,  impassive  in  the  midst  of  the  emotion  that  it 
had  roused  in  the  multitude.  Almost  it  seemed  that  the 
smile  and  the  gesture  accompanying  it  had  little  reality 
behind  them;  they  were  just  tricks  of  the  trade  to  gain  the 
goodwill  of  the  crowd  whose  darling  he  had  become.  Was 
it  so? 

'Watch  him  again.  There  is  a  great  procession  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  surround  his  car  and  cheer  him  in 
an  ecstasy  of  abandonment.  He  stands  on  the  seat  of  the 
car,  balancing  himself  rather  well,  straight  and  seemingly 
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tall,  like  a  god,  serene  and  unmoved  by  the  seething 
multitude,  and  the  tension  seems  to  break  and  the  crowd 
laughs  with  him,  not  knowing  what  it  is  laughing  at.  He  is 
god-like,  no  longer,  but  a  human  being  claiming  kinship 
and  the  crowd  feels  happy  and  friendly  and  takes  him  to 
its  heart.  But  the  smile  is  gone,  the  pale  stern  face  is  there 
again. 

Is  all  this  natural  or  the  carefully-thought-out  trickery 
of  the  public  man?  Perhaps  it  is  both,  and  long  habit  has 
become  second  nature  now.  The  most  effective  pose  is  one 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  least  of  posing,  and  Jawaharlal 
has  learnt  well  to  act  without  the  paint  and  powder  of  the 
actor.  With  his  seeming  carelessness  and  insouciance,  he 
performs  on  the  public  stage  with  consummate  artistry. 
Whither  is  this  going  to  lead  him  and  the  country?  What  is 
he  aiming  at  with  all  his  apparent  want  of  aim?  What  lies 
behind  that  mask  of  his,  what  desires,  what  will  to  power! 
What  insatiate  longings! 

'These  questions  would  be  interesting  in  any  event, 
for  Jawaharlal  is  a  personality  which  compels  interest  and 
attention.  But  they  have  a  vital  significance  for  us  for  he  is 
bound  up  with  the  present  in  India,  and  probably  the  future, 
and  he  has  the  power  in  him  to  do  great  good  to  India  or 
great  injury.  We  must  therefore  seek  answers  to  these 
questions. 

'For  nearly  two  years  now  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Congress  and  some  people  imagine  that  he  is  just  a 
camp-follower  in  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
suppressed  or  kept  in  check  by  others.  And  yet  steadily 
and  persistently  he  goes  on  increasing  his  personal  prestige 
and  influence,  both  with  the  masses  and  with  all  manner 
of  groups  and  people.  He  goes  to  the  peasant  and  the 
worker,  to  the  zamindar  and  the  capitalist,  to  the  merchant 
and  the  pedler,  to  the  Brahmin  and  the  untouchable,  to  the 
Muslim,  the  Sikh,  the  Parsi,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew — to 
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all  those  who  make  up  the  great  variety  of  Indian  life.  To 
all  these  he  speaks  in  a  slightly  different  language,  ever 
seeking  to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  With  an  energy  that  is 
astonishing  at  his  age,  he  has  rushed  about  across  this  vast 
land  of  India,  and  everywhere  he  has  received  the  most 
extraordinary  of  popular  welcomes.  From  the  far  north  to 
Cape  Comorin,  he  has  gone  like  some  triumphant  Caesar 
passing  by,  leaving  a  trail  of  glory  and  a  legend  behind 
him.  Is  all  this  for  him  just  a  passing  fancy  which  amuses 
him,  or  some  deep  design  or  the  play  of  some  force  which 
he  himself  does  not  know?  Is  it  his  will  power  of  which  he 
speaks  in  his  autobiography,  that  is  driving  him  from  crowd 
to  crowd  and  making  him  whisper  to  himself: 

1  drew  these  tides  of  men  into  my  hands 
and  wrote  my  will  across  the  sky  in  stars. 

'What  if  the  fancy  turns?  Men  like  Jawaharlal  with  all 
their  capacity  for  great  and  good  work  are  unsafe  in  a 
democracy.  He  calls  himself  a  democrat  and  a  socialist,  and 
no  doubt  he  does  so  in  all  earnestness,  but  every  psycho¬ 
logist  knows  that  the  mind  is  ultimately  a  slave  to  the  heart 
and  that  logic  can  always  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  desires 
and  irrepressible  urges  of  man.  A  little  twist  and  Jawaharlal 
might  turn  a  dictator,  sweeping  aside  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  slow-moving  democracy.  He  might  still  use  the  language 
and  slogans  of  democracy  and  socialism,  but  we  all  know 
how  fascism  has  fattened  on  the  language  and  then  cast  it 
away  as  useless  lumber. 

'Jawaharlal  is  certainly  not  a  fascist  either  by  convi¬ 
ction  or  by  temperament.  He  is  far  too  much  of  an  aristocrat 
for  the  crudity  and  vulgarity  of  fascism.  His  very  face  and 
voice  tell  us  that: 

Private  faces  in  public  places 

Are  wiser  and  nicer 

Than  public  faces  in  private  places. 

'The  fascist  face  is  a  public  face  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
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face  in  public  or  private.  Jawaharlal's  face  as  well  as  his 
voice  is  definitely  private.  There  is  no  mistaking  that  even 
in  a  crowd,  his  voice  at  public  meetings  is  an  intimate  voice 
which  seems  to  speak  to  individuals  separately  in  a  matter- 
of-fact,  homely  way.  One  wonders  as  one  hears  it  or  sees 
that  sensitive  face  what  lies  behind  them,  what  thoughts 
and  desires,  what  strange  complexes  and  repression,  what 
passions  suppressed  and  turned  to  energy,  what  longings 
which  he  dare  not  acknowledge  even  to  himself.  The  train 
of  thought  holds  him  in  public  speech,  but  at  other  times 
his  looks  betray  him  for  his  mind  wanders  away  to  strange 
fields  and  fancies  and  he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  his 
companion  and  holds  inaudible  conversation  with  the 
creatures  of  his  brain.  Does  he  think  of  the  human  contacts 
he  has  missed  on  his  life's  journey,  hard  and  tempestuous 
as  it  has  been;  does  he  long  for  them?  Or  does  he  dream  of 
the  future  of  his  fashioning  and  of  the  conflicts  and 
triumphs  that  he  would  fain  have?  He  must  know  well 
that  there  is  no  resting  by  the  wayside  on  the  path  he  has 
chosen,  and  that  even  triumph  itself  means  greater  burdens. 
As  Lawrence  said  to  the  Arabs:  "There  can  be  no  rest-houses 
for  revolt,  no  dividend  of  joy  paid  out." 

'Joy  may  not  be  for  him,  but  something  greater  than 
joy  may  be  his,  if  fate  and  fortune  are  kind — the  fulfillment 
of  a  life  purpose. 

'Jawaharlal  cannot  become  a  fascist.  And  yet  he  has 
all  the  makings  of  a  dictator  in  him — vast  popularity,  a 
strong  will  directed  to  a  well-defined  purpose,  energy,  pride, 
organisational  capacity,  ability,  hardness,  and  love  of  the 
crowd,  and  intolerance  of  others  and  a  certain  contempt 
for  the  weak  and  inefficient.  His  flashes  of  temper  are  well 
known  and  even  when  they  are  controlled,  the  curling  of 
the  lips  betrays  him.  His  overmastering  desire  to  get  things 
done,  to  sweep  away  what  he  dislikes  and  build  anew,  will 
hardly  brook  for  long  the  slow  processes  of  democracy.  He 
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may  keep  the  husk  but  he  will  see  to  it  that  it  bends  to  his 
will.  In  normal  times  he  would  just  be  an  efficient  and 
successful  executive,  but  in  this  revolutionary  epoch, 
Caesarism  is  always  at  the  door,  and  is  it  not  possible  that 
Jawaharlal  might  fancy  himself  as  a  Caesar? 

'Therein  lies  danger  for  Jawaharlal  and  for  India.  For 
it  is  not  through  Caesarism  that  India  will  attain  freedom, 
and  though  she  may  prosper  a  little  under  a  benevolent 
and  efficient  despotism,  she  will  remain  stunted  and  the 
day  of  the  emancipation  of  her  people  will  be  delayed. 

'For  two  consecutive  years  Jawaharlal  has  been 
president  of  the  Congress  and  in  some  ways  he  had  made 
himself  so  indispensable  that  there  are  many  who  suggest 
that  he  should  be  elected  for  a  third  term.  But  a  greater 
disservice  to  India  and  to  Jawaharlal  himself  can  hardly  be 
done.  By  electing  him  a  third  time,  we  shall  exalt  one  man 
at  the  cost  of  the  Congress  and  make  the  people  think  in 
terms  of  Caesarism.  We  shall  encourage  in  Jawaharlal  the 
wrong  tendencies  and  increase  his  conceit  and  pride.  He 
will  become  convinced  that  he  alone  can  bear  this  burden 
or  tackle  India's  problems.  Let  us  remember  that  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  indifference  to  office,  he  has  managed  to  hold 
important  offices  in  the  Congress  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  He  must  imagine  that  he  is  indispensable,  and  no 
man  must  be  allowed  to  think  so.  India  cannot  afford  to 
have  him  as  president  of  the  Congress  for  a  third  year  in 
succession. 

'There  is  a  personal  reason  also  for  this.  In  spite  of  his 
brave  talk,  Jawaharlal  is  obviously  tired  and  stale,  and  he 
will  progressively  deteriorate  if  he  continues  as  president. 
Fie  cannot  rest.  For  he  who  rides  the  tiger  cannot  dismount. 
But  we  can  at  least  prevent  him  from  going  astray  and 
from  mental  deterioration  under  too  heavy  burdens  and 
responsibilities.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  good  work  from 
him  in  the  future.  Let  us  not  spoil  that  and  spoil  him  by  too 
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much  adulation  and  praise.  His  conceit,  if  any,  is  already 
formidable.  It  must  be  checked.  We  want  no  Caesars.' 

Nehru  himself  referred  to  this  article,  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  which  he  gave  to  Prof.  Tibor  Mende  of  France, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  National  Herald  of  Lucknow 
on  27  April  1956.  He  said,  "It  amused  me  to  write  it.  I 
remember  sitting  down  one  night  and  I  was  just  thinking, 
and  I  wrote  it  down  just  to  please  me,  to  amuse  me.  And  I 
sent  it  to  a  friend  in  my  handwriting.  I  did  not  even  have  it 
typed  or  copied.  I  had  written  it  down  Then,  she  later  sent 
it,  without  mentioning  my  name  to  a  magazine  and  it  was 
published.  For  a  year  or  two,  nobody  knew  who  had  written 
it.  And  I  was  very  much  interested  in  finding  out  the 
reactions  of  the  people." 

When  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  article  became 
known  to  the  people,  they  were  greatly  amused  and  since 
then  this  piece  has  been  quoted  more  frequently  that  any 
other  writing  by  Nehru. 


Rode  on  an  Ekka 


Reporting  on  Nehru  for  many  years  was  a  fascinating 
assignment.  For  me  Nehru  alone  was  news  and  Anand 
Bhawan — the  home  of  all  news.  Many  reported  and 
unreported  incidents  come  to  my  mind  and  I  feel  excited 
about  them.  During  the  pre-Independence  days,  there  was 
something  unique  in  reporting  about  Nehru.  He  was  an 
agitator,  a  mover  of  men,  a  freedom  fighter  and  a  leader 
who  was  genuinely  and  universally  loved  by  the  masses. 

One  day,  after  reporting  his  speeches  in  villages,  I  was 
returning  with  him  and  Ranjit  Pandit  to  Anand  Bhawan. 
The  car  failed  on  the  way  and  we  were  stranded.  A  good 
ekka  was  put  at  our  disposal.  Leaving  the  car  with  the  driver, 
we  moved  towards  Anand  Bhawan.  In  Chatham  Lines,  a 
group  of  soldiers,  on  seeing  Nehru,  sprang  to  attention  and 
saluted  him.  He,  somehow,  did  not  respond.  He  told  Mr 
Pandit  that  the  soldiers  had  committed  a  mistake.  If  any 
officer  had  seen  them,  they  would  have  been  penalised. 
" Bhai ,  the  ways  of  the  heart  are  different.  They  love  you 
and  they  took  the  risk,"  Ranjit  Pandit  explained. 

Nehru  said  that  they  might  feel  that  he  neglected  them. 
He  felt  that  he  should  meet  them  and  we  returned  back. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  Nehru,  they  were  very  happy  and 
saluted  him  again.  He  made  enquiries  about  them  and  they 
were  delighted.  After  a  minute  or  two,  we  boarded  the  ekka 
and  resumed  our  journey.  Whenever  I  saw  Nehru  taking 
salutes  at  parades,  I  was  reminded  of  that  incident.  That 
was  a  rehearsal  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
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With  J.P.  Narayan. 


Considerate  to  Pressmen 


ehru  always  had  a  bumper  crop  of  news  for  reporters. 
Before  Independence,  he  mostly  travelled  by  train.  Seeing 
him  off  at  the  Allahabad  railway  station  and  receiving  him 
there  was  always  interesting  and  exciting.  Often,  after 
tendering  the  railway  ticket  at  the  station  gate,  he  would 
stand  in  the  portico  and  dictate  statements  to  the  waiting 
press  correspondents.  We  enjoyed  and  appreciated  his 
agility  and  thanked  him  for  sparing  us  the  trouble  of 
running  to  Anand  Bhawan.  One  day,  a  press  correspondent 
said,  "Panditji,  is  this  the  only  news  today?" 

After  a  little  pause,  he  replied,  "Come  to  Anand 
Bhawan  and  you  might  get  more.  But  now  I  must  go  home. 
I  am  already  delayed." 

One  evening  I  passed  through  Anand  Bhawan  and 
saw  light  in  Nehru's  room.  I  was  surprised.  'But  he  can't 
be  there.  He  is  in  Benares.  He  left  only  a  few  hours  ago,'  I 
argued  with  myself  and  walked  ahead.  But  I  would  take  no 
chances.  'If  he  happens  to  be  there,  I  will  make  a  scoop 
today,'  I  told  my  companion.  He  called  me  a  fool  and 
insisted  on  continuing  the  walk.  I  moved  a  few  yards 
yonder,  but  then  to  my  companion's  annoyance,  I  left  him. 
I  returned  to  Anand  Bhawan  feeling  that  I  was  foolish  to 
have  come  back. 

"Bansi,  why  is  there  light  in  Panditji's  room?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Chhote  Sahib  has  come  back." 

I  rushed  to  Nehru's  room  and  looked  at  him  a  little 
amazed. 
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"So  you  are  surprised/'  he  enquired.  There  was  some 
trouble  in  the  plane  that  day  and  he  had  to  discontinue  the 
journey.  He  dictated  a  small  statement  and  he  smiled  when 
he  said,  "I  returned  home,  leaving  luggage  and  Upadhyaya 
behind." 


Never  Forgot  Old 
Comrades 

As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  September  1963  when 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  came  to  Lucknow  and  stayed  in  the 
Government  House.  His  old  and  respected  comrade,  the 
late  Seth  Damodar  Swarup,  went  to  see  him.  He  was  hard 
of  hearing  but  hardly  ever  missed  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Nehru  when  he  came  to  Lucknow.  He  went  to  the 
Government  House  and  Nehru  received  him  warmly  and 
affectionately.  He  shouted  something  in  Seth's  ears,  but  he 
could  hardly  follow  anything.  However,  he  was  very  happy 
that  Panditji  talked  to  him.  After  a  few  minutes,  Nehru 
said  to  someone  standing  nearby,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  He  does  not  follow  anything.  Hardly  his  fault." 

He  sat  by  the  side  of  Seth  and  patiently  heard  him 
talk.  He  made  no  further  attempt  to  make  him  hear 
anything.  He  just  nodded  his  head  and  occasionally  smiled. 
Seth  returned  home  immensely  pleased.  After  the  interview 
I  asked,  "Sethji,  so  you  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
Panditji?" 

He  replied,  "Jawaharlal  is  a  jewel  of  a  man.  He  never 
forgets  his  old  comrades.  He  is  so  busy  and  yet  he  gave  me 
time  to  meet  him.  How  sweet!" 

Nehru  greatly  liked  J.P.  Narayan,  despite  sharp 
political  differences  with  him.  When  he  decided  to  leave 
the  Congress,  Nehru  sent  for  him  and  persuaded  him  not 
to  do  so.  According  to  a  highly  reliable  source,  Nehru 
advised  him  for  quite  some  time  like  an  elder  brother,  and 
in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  not  to  leave  the  Congress. 
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But  J.P.  went  on  saying,  " Nahi  Bhai,  nahi  Bhai  (No  Brother, 
no  Brother),  I  can't  change  my  decision." 

He  left  the  Congress  and  Nehru  was  unhappy  over  it. 
However,  they  continued  to  be  dear  friends  and  frequently 
corresponded  with  each  other.  One  day  in  irritation  or 
something,  'J.P.'  addressed  a  letter  to  Nehru  as  "My  dear 
Prime  Minister,"  when  normally  he  used  to  write:  "My  dear 
Bhai." 

Nehru  felt  a  little  hurt  at  it  and  he  wrote  to  'J.P.'  that 
he  was  Prime  Minister  to  millions  of  people  in  the  country, 
but  he  was  Jaya  Prakash's  brother. 

This  touched  'J.P/  After  Nehru's  death,  he  said,  "I  can 
never  forgive  myself  for  that  mistake." 


Endured  Shocks  with 
Equanimity 


ehru  was  a  very  sensitive  person,  but  life's  experiences 
had  hardened  him  a  little  in  certain  matters.  He  had 
acquired  the  capacity  to  endure  shocks  with  equanimity. 
Death  of  dear  comrades  and  relations  always  shook  him  to 
the  roots,  but  soon  he  got  over  his  personal  grief,  and  took 
life  as  it  came.  One  day  Rafi  Ahmad  Kidwai  went  to  Nehru 
and  said  that  the  National  Herald  was  in  a  very  bad  way 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  close  it  down. 

Kidwai  knew  that  Nehru  greatly  liked  the  Herald  and 
respected  its  high  standard  of  journalism.  But  Kidwai  was 
astounded  when  he  said,  "Rafi,  I  have  become  a  shock- 
absorber.  I  have  endured  many  shocks.  I  will  quietly  endure 
this  too." 

Commenting  on  it,  Kidwai  said,  "My  tactics  failed. 
Perhaps  he  knew  that  I  would  never  allow  the  Herald  to 
die." 

It  is  a  fact  that  Nehru  absorbed  many  shocks  in  life, 
but  tried  not  to  lose  his  balance  or  poise.  He  took  life  as  it 


came. 
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Playing  Holi  with  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad. 


J  awaharlal  Nehru's  zest  for  life  was  enormous.  People's 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  good  things  greatly 
comforted  him.  He  did  not  approve  of  hooliganism  and 
hoodlumism  in  which  Holi  revellers  indulge  in,  but  he 
always  liked  this  fine  festival.  Whenever  he  was  in  jail  on 
Holi  day,  he  felt  unhappy  being  all  alone  in  a  barrack,  when 
people  outside  played  Holi  with  each  other  and  sang  and 
danced  with  abandon.  On  12  March  1933,  he  recorded  the 
following  in  his  jail  diary: 

'It  is  Holi  today.  All  through  the  morning  I  heard 
sounds  of  revellery  outside.  Shouting  and  singing  and 
dancing.  I  felt  what  a  good  festival  Holi  was  and  I  felt  a 
trifle  lonely  to  be  sitting  all  by  myself,  when  the  world  was 
dancing  outside.  What  then  must  the  average  prisoner  feel 
on  this  day?  He  must  be  terribly  homesick  and  lonesome. 
Holi  is  a  holiday  in  jail,  which  means  that  the  prisoners  are 
kept  locked  up  nearly  the  whole  day,  there  being  no  work 
for  them. 

'In  the  afternoon  suddenly,  as  I  was  dozing,  my  dhobi 
(who  is  not  a  prisoner)  turned  up  to  pay  a  Holi  visit  to  me. 
It  was  a  surprise,  an  extraordinarily  pleasant  surprise!  We 
embraced  and  he  sprinkled  gulal  on  me  and  presented  me 
with  a  plateful  of  really  good  sweets.  I  was  greatly  touched. 
The  dhobi  who  came  to  visit  me  is  nearer  to  me  than  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  old.' 
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Memory  of  one  Holi  at  Anand  Bhawan  I  can  hardly  ever 
forget.  Panditji  was  in  Allahabad  and  many  people  came  to 
his  home  to  play  Holi  with  him.  Amongst  them  were 
Acharya  Kripalani,  Sucheta  Kripalani,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri, 
K.D.  Malaviya,  and  Padmaja  Naidu.  Being  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Anand  Bhawan,  I  too  was  there.  Anand  Bhawan  was 
always  the  hub  of  news.  A  friend  gave  an  exclusive  story 
to  me  and  then  instead  of  playing  Holi,  I  settled  down  to 
write  it.  After  a  while  Nehru  asked,  "Where  is  Tandon?" 

Someone  informed  him  that  I  was  sitting  in  a  room 
and  writing  something.  I  had  completed  my  job  and  came 
out  to  rush  to  the  telegraph  office  for  filing  the  story  to  the 
newspapers  that  I  represented.  Some  people  wanted  to 
drench  me  with  colour  and  I  tried  to  run  out  of  Anand 
Bhawan.  Shouted  Panditji,  "Halt,  do  not  run." 

I  dared  not  defy;  I  shivered  to  a  halt.  I  was  then  soaked 
with  coloured  water  and  the  papers  in  my  hand  became 
thoroughly  wet.  In  fun,  Nehru  pushed  me  in  a  small  pond 
on  the  lawns  and  the  hidden  iron  pipe  there  hurt  my  foot. 
He  felt  concerned  and  asked,  "Is  it  paining  badly?" 

"Not  much,  but..."  I  replied. 

"Why  the  hell  do  you  then  look  so  morose?"  he 
interrogated. 

I  explained  to  him  that  with  great  labour  I  had  done 
an  exclusive  story  for  my  papers  and  I  wanted  to  be  the 
first  with  the  news.  The  copy  was  now  completely  spoilt 
and  I  could  not  read  it.  I  had  not  finished  speaking,  when 
he  interrupted,  "Don't  feel  sad  for  anything.  One  should 
try  to  forget  one's  sorrows  on  Holi  day." 

Good  advice!  But  how  can  those  who  had  played  Holi 
with  him  forget  him.  Whenever  I  pass  through  Anand 
Bhawan  on  this  day,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sad. 

Nehru  played  Holi  at  Anand  Bhawan  with  great 
abandon.  He  used  to  distribute  sweets  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  friends  and  visitors.  That  day  saw  no  class 
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distinction  between  the  leaders  and  the  followers,  the  big 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  People  jostled  against 
each  other  and  embraced  freely  in  complete  abandon. 

His  political  friends  were  fond  of  paan  (betel  leaf)  but 
they  dared  not  ask  him  for  it.  They  used  to  request  Mrs 
Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  for  it  and  she  would  do  the  needful. 

On  one  Holi  day,  she  sat  preparing  paan  for  some 
friends  on  the  lawns  while  others  rubbed  g ulal  or  threw 
coloured  water  on  each  other.  Panditji  said,  "What  is  this 
paan  shop  that  you  have  established  here?" 

The  late  Sardar  Narmada  Prasad  Singh,  who  was 
waiting  nearby  for  paan,  intervened,  "You  kindly  do  not 
disturb  us.  You  do  not  know  how  tasty  paan  is.  You  play 
Holi.  We  will  just  follow." 

Nehru  left  the  place  and  joined  the  group  of  Holi 
revellers  again. 

Even  when  Nehru  became  Prime  Minister,  the  festival 
was  celebrated  at  his  house  in  Delhi  almost  every  year,  but 
it  lacked  the  gay  abandon  of  the  Holi  at  Anand  Bhawan. 
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With  Maulana  Azad. 


'Where  is  the  Banana 
Skin?' 


N  ehru  had  a  great  sense  of  humour.  He  often  joked  with 
old  comrades  and  enjoyed  making  fun  of  some  of  them.  At 
any  dinner  table  he  used  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction.  He 
often  invited  his  friends  and  comrades  to  a  quiet  breakfast 
or  a  meal  and  would  discuss  with  them  various  matters. 

One  day  a  newspaper  editor,  who  had  known  Nehru 
quite  well,  went  to  him  for  breakfast.  One  other  eminent 
journalist  was  also  present  at  the  table.  The  conversation 
flowed  leisurely  and  they  enjoyed  Panditji's  company.  The 
editor  peeled  a  banana  and  ate  it.  He  did  not  know  where 
to  deposit  its  skin.  The  table  was  so  elegantly  arranged 
that  he  could  not  locate  the  place  for  it.  Quickly  and  quietly, 
the  vigilant  Nehru,  after  a  while,  asked  jokingly  and  a  little 
astonishingly,  "Mr  Editor,  you  have  eaten  the  banana,  I  am 
sure,  but  where  have  you  kept  its  skin?" 

'Mr  Editor'  got  perplexed  and  others  present  at  the 
table  enjoyed  his  embarrassment.  Quietly,  he  pulled  out 
the  skin  from  below  the  tablecloth  and  put  it  on  an  empty 
plate. 

Panditji  had  a  hearty  laugh. 
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With  Rabindranath  Tagore. 


'You  are  a  Strange  Person' 


^/tany  years  ago  Nehru  wanted  to  take  me  to  Indonesia 
with  him.  I  was  called  to  the  All  India  Radio  Station  in 
Allahabad  and  an  officer  from  Delhi  tried  to  extract  a  reply 
from  me  in  the  affirmative  then  and  there  on  the  phone.  I 
was  summoned  to  the  All  India  Radio  Station  twice  or  thrice 
in  this  connection.  I  hesitated  to  give  any  reply  on  the  phone 
and  asked  the  officer  to  write  to  me  as  that  would  give  me 
time  to  take  a  decision.  I  was  told  that  I  would  go  with 
Nehru,  but  would  return  alone  by  boat  and  arrangements 
had  been  made.  The  prospect  of  going  to  a  foreign  land 
with  Nehru  was  exhilarating,  but  the  thought  of  returning 
alone  was  rather  depressing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting  in  a  letter  wrote  to  me:  This  is  about  the 
Hon'ble  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Indonesia.  As  at  present 
arranged,  he  will  leave  Cochin  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
2  June  1950  by  sea.  A  very  small  party  of  journalists  will 
accompany  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  voyage  from  Cochin 
and  we  have  included  you  among  the  party.  We  are 
informing  our  Embassy  at  Djakarta  about  your  arrival  and 
requesting  them  to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  securing 
accommodation,  etc.  during  the  Prime  Minister's  stay  in 
Indonesia.' 

I  somehow  decided  not  to  go.  I  had  heard  that  several 
leading  Delhi  special  correspondents  were  desperately 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  would 
love  it,  if  I  refused  the  invitation  as  that  would  at  least 
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enable  one  of  them  to  get  smuggled  in.  I  felt  that  in  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  better  if  I  declined  the  privilege, 
and  so  I  did. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Nehru  came  to  Allahabad.  In  the 
Anand  Bhawan  corridor  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  with 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  as  he  saw  me  there,  he  asked  me 
rather  sternly,  "Hum  ne  aap  ko  Indonesia  jane  ki  dawat  di. 
Aap  tashreef  nahi  lae. "  (I  invited  you  for  a  trip  to  Indonesia, 
but  you  didn't  come.) 

I  was  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  suggested  my 
name  and  that  was  why  frantic  efforts  were  made  to  extract 
a  'yes'  from  me  on  the  phone  by  the  officer  that  day.  For  a 
moment  I  stood  quiet,  struggling  for  a  suitable  reply  and 
then  I  said  hesitatingly,  "Panditji,  I  was  to  go  with  you  and 
return  alone.  I  was  informed  that  the  sea  would  be  very 
turbulent  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  it  would  take  quite  a 
few  days  to  return.  I  felt  I  would  be  bored  stiff  lying  in  a 
boat." 

I  could  hardly  complete  my  nice  reply  when  he  said, 
"You  are  a  strange  person.  I  had  made  arrangements  for 
showing  you  the  naval  exercises  on  the  way  and  you  would 
have  been  very  well  looked  after.  On  way  back,  I  had  to 
bring  with  me  an  eminent  Indonesian  in  my  plane.  You 
should  have  joined  the  trip." 

I  respectfully  and  apologetically  told  him  that  I  would 
wait  for  some  other  opportunity.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
again  to  repeat  the  invitation  and  I  could  never  think  of 
suggesting  any  such  thing  to  him.  The  fact  that  without 
my  requesting  him  for  anything,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
plan  for  my  return  journey  also  shows  how  considerate  he 
was  even  to  men  of  little  consequence. 


WM 


Gift  from  Prison 


f^l  ehru  gave  a  remarkable  training  to  his  daughter.  He 
was,  perhaps,  sure  that  one  day  Indira  would  acquire 
eminence  and  lead  the  country.  He  wrote  long  letters  to 
her  with  a  view  to  widening  her  mental  horizon  and  gave 
her  chosen  literature  to  read. 

In  1935,  he  presented  Science  of  Life  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
Julian  Huxley  and  G.  P.  Wells  to  Indira  and  on  it  he 
inscribed: 

'To  Indu  darling. 

With  love  and  all  good  wishes  for  the  coming  year — 
and  in  the  hope  that  a  study  of  the  Science  of  Life  will 
help  you  to  learn  the  greatest  of  all  arts — the  art  of 
living. 

Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  size  or  weight  of  the 
book.  And  do  not,  at  first,  try  to  read  it  from  end  to 
end,  or  else  you  will  get  terribly  bored  with  it.  Dip 
into  it  and  read  the  chapters  that  interest  you.  There  is 
plenty  in  it  and  is  interesting  and  that  will  help  you  to 
understand  the  wonderful  panorama  and  development 
of  life.  Later,  perhaps,  you  will  read  the  whole  book.  It 
is  worth  it. 

Papu 

New  Year's  Day  1935 
Almora  District  Jail 
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With  Gandhiji  and  Maulana  Azad. 


His  Colleagues  Loved  Him 


Ivafi  Ahmad  Kidwai  once  sharply  differed  with  Nehru  on 
a  certain  matter,  when  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Union 
Cabinet.  He  went  to  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  him.  Pant  somehow  agreed  with  Kidwai 
and  said  that  he  would  support  him  when  the  question 
came  up  for  discussion. 

Kidwai  felt  greatly  encouraged  and  when  the  time 
came,  he  vigorously  opposed  Nehru  on  the  point,  waiting 
all  the  time  for  Pant's  promised  support.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed  because  Pant  did  not  oppose  Nehru  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  seemed  to  be  supporting  Nehru. 

Narrating  the  incident  to  me  one  day,  Kidwai  said, 
"You  know,  I  was  almost  shocked  at  Pant's  attitude." 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  Kidwai  went  up  to  him 
and  complained,  "You  had  promised  to  support  me,  but 
you  did  not  speak  at  all.  What  was  the  matter?" 

Pant  smiled  and  said  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
oppose  Nehru.  "You  know  he  is  so  good.  But  rest  assured 
that  when  the  time  comes,  I  will  get  the  needful  done," 
Pant  stated. 

His  colleagues  always  held  him  in  great  esteem  and 
had  real  affection  for  him. 
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'Ask  P.D.  to  Autograph  It' 


ehru  was  basically  a  very  decent  person.  Crudity  he 
disliked.  He  loved  to  be  correct  in  all  matters.  When  my 
book.  The  Human  Nehru  was  published,  a  gentleman  went 
to  present  a  few  copies  to  him.  Nehru  thanked  him  for  it. 
When  he  asked  him  to  autograph  a  copy  for  him,  he 
declined  and  said,  "It  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
autograph  this  book.  It  has  not  been  written  by  me.  The 
right  person  to  autograph  is  P.  D.,  you  had  better  ask  him 
to  do  that." 

The  gentleman  later  realised  the  impropriety  of  his 
request.  He  had  forgotten  that  Nehru  was  not  like  most 
other  leaders.  When  the  incident  was  narrated  to  me,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  graceful  behaviour.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
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Indira  and  Feroze  Gandhi  at  their  marriage. 


Immersing  Feroze's  Ashes 


J  awaharlal  Nehru  had  watched  the  mighty  River  Ganga  in 
its  various  moods.  Whenever  he  was  near  the  great  river, 
he  looked  at  it  with  eyes  full  of  awe  and  amazement,  and 
seemed  to  be  deriving  great  strength  from  it.  He  has  written 
most  eloquently  about  it.  I  had  seen  him  many  a  times  on 
its  bank,  gazing  at  it  in  reverence  and  wonder! 

One  evening  as  he  was  driving  on  the  Ganga  bridge, 
he  stood  up  in  the  car  and  had  a  panoramic  view  of  it.  He 
was  muttering  something  to  himself. 

But  one  day,  he  looked  at  the  river  most  helplessly 
and  sorrowfully,  with  eyes  dry  and  lips  stern.  The  ashes  of 
Feroze  Gandhi  were  consigned  to  the  river  at  Sangam  and 
while  the  swiftly-moving  currents  carried  them  away,  he 
was  a  picture  of  grief.  He  had  often  watched  the  Ganga 
taking  ashes  of  his  dear  friends  and  relatives  to  its  bosom, 
but  at  that  time  he  looked  extremely  grieved.  He  knelt  down 
in  the  boat  and  continued  looking  at  the  river  intently  for 
quite  some  time.  Others  beside  him  stood  full  of  sorrow, 
some  wiping  their  tears.  For  a  while  Nehru  too  bowed, 
rested  his  forehead  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  He  looked 
at  his  relatives;  they  looked  at  him,  deriving  strength  and 
solace  from  his  presence.  He  stood  quiet  for  a  while  and  it 
was  obvious  that  a  storm  was  raging  within  him.  Feroze's 
memory  seemed  to  be  haunting  him  and  Indira's  loneliness 
was  oppressing  him. 

After  a  while  he  said,  "All  right,  now  let  us  move." 
Everyone  stood  quiet,  not  moving  at  all.  He  looked  at  them. 
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they  looked  at  him.  His  face  was  wreathed  in  sorrow.  Then 
slowly  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  others  followed. 

Personal  grief  and  sorrows  of  mankind  often  afflicted 
the  extremely  sensitive  soul  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  But  he 
had  learnt  to  take  life  as  it  came,  and  had  the  capacity  to 
get  over  his  grief  rather  quickly  because  he  knew  that  too 
much  mourning  for  anything  did  not  do  good  to  anybody 
in  any  way. 

But  that  day  on  the  river,  he  looked  very  unhappy 
and  disconsolate.  Those  who  saw  him  cannot  easily  forget 
that  look  of  his — sad,  shattered  and  sorrowful. 


A  Superb  Draftsman 


N  ehru  was  a  very  fine  writer.  His  autobiography  is  a 
remarkable  book.  Whatever  he  wrote  had  the  stamp  of  his 
personality.  Mr  M.  Chalapathi  Rau,  who  knew  Nehru  well, 
has  written  the  following  in  Gandhi  and  Nehru:  'It  was  not 
composition;  it  was  expression  without  complication, 
though  not  without  reservations  or  pauses  or  dramatic 
effects.  But  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  rhythm.  To  his  sense 
of  history  he  added  a  sense  of  rhythm  which  gives  his 
writing  movement  and  harmony.  The  manuscript  was  so 
clean  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  best  of  museums;  it 
was  a  near  perfect  copy/ 

Nehru  was  a  superb  draftsman.  He  drafted  many 
historical  resolutions  for  the  Congress.  The  Independence 
pledge  was  one  of  them.  He  wrote  it  in  his  study  in  Anand 
Bhawan.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  asked  his  daughter  to 
read  it  aloud  because  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  sounded. 
She  read  it.  Nehru  remarked,  "You  read  it  well,  Indu.  But 
do  you  realise  that  by  reading  it  aloud,  you  too  are  now 
pledged?" 
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Gandhi  Trusted  Nehru 


ehru  roused  so  much  enthusiasm,  interest  and  love  in 
his  countrymen  for  about  four  decades  that  they  continue 
to  be  interested  in  his  legends  and  are  ever  eager  to  know 
things  about  him.  People  are  familiar  with  his  unique 
political  record  and  heroic  services  to  this  country,  but  there 
are  many  interesting  things  about  him  which  are  not  known 
to  most  people. 

Gandhiji  was  very  fond  of  him  and  treated  him  like 
his  son.  He  trusted  Nehru  implicitly  and  had  full  faith  in 
his  integrity.  Once  the  Raja  of  Aundh  went  to  Bapu  and 
said  that  princes  were  keen  on  introducing  some 
constitution  in  their  states. 

Bapu  suggested  to  him  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  would  be  to  contact  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  if  the  princes 
were  keen  that  the  constitution  should  reflect  the  urges 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  He  further  advised  him 
that  the  princes  should  request  Nehru  to  become  their  Chief 
Minister  and  then  Nehru  would  tell  them  what  to  do. 
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With  Gandhiji  in  Haridwar,  amongst  victims  of  communal  riots,  25  July  1947. 


'Now  Break  Your  Fast' 


I  n  1948  Bapu  went  on  a  fast.  Nehru  hardly  believed  in  any 
such  thing  and  yet  quietly  due  to  some  inner  urge,  he  too 
fasted  along  with  Gandhiji.  When  Bapu  broke  the  fast, 
Nehru  casually  told  him,  during  a  conversation  that  he  too 
had  been  on  a  fast.  Bapu  was  moved  on  hearing  it  and  as 
soon  as  Nehru  left,  he  wrote  to  him:  'Now  break  your  fast. 
May  you  live  for  many  years  and  continue  to  be  the  jawahar 
of  India.  With  Bapu's  blessings.' 


*  *  * 


Nehru  was  loved  by  innumerable  people.  He  was  strikingly 
handsome.  One  day  a  large  number  of  young  girls  went  to 
listen  to  him  at  a  public  meeting.  After  he  had  finished 
speaking,  Sarojini  Naidu  humorously  remarked, 
"Jawaharlal,  do  not  think  that  those  pretty  maids  had  come 
to  listen  to  your  speech.  They  had  come  to  see  your 
handsome  face." 

One  evening,  some  young  girls  went  to  see  Jawaharlal. 
He  had  not  put  on  his  cap  at  that  time.  Sarojini  Naidu 
quipped,  "Jawaharlal,  put  on  your  cap  at  once,  otherwise 
your  bald  head  would  disillusion  these  young  ladies." 
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y  ■  ' 


Fond  of  Simple  Food 


ehru  did  not  want  people  to  make  a  fuss  about  his 
meals.  When  he  was  Prime  Minister,  an  official  note  was 
issued  on  18  June  1956  about  his  food.  It  said:  'The  Prime 
Minister  is  anxious  that  no  special  and  out-of-the-way 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  his  meals.  He  would  like 
to  have  the  normal  food  of  the  place  he  visits.  The  only 
thing  that  might  be  remembered  is  that  he  likes  as  simple  a 
food  as  possible,  whether  Indian  or  after  the  European  style, 
and  that  he  is  not  used  to  spices  and  chillies  at  all.  While 
he  eats  meat,  he  does  so  sparingly  and  has  far  more 
vegetables.  He  likes  a  full  vegetarian  meal  normally,  he 
takes  coffee  with  hot  milk  in  the  morning  and  a  cup  of 
weak  tea  in  the  afternoon.' 
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Wrote  His  own  Speeches 


T here  are  very  few  statesmen  and  politicians  who  do  not 
take  help  from  their  secretaries  and  others  in  their  political 
work  or  sign  statements  prepared  by  others,  but  Nehru  did 
not  issue  any  statement  in  his  name  which  he  did  not  write 
himself.  No  one  wrote  even  his  formal  speeches.  None 
dared  even  suggest  any  such  thing  to  him,  because  he  did 
not  like  it. 

He  was  his  own  private  secretary  as  far  as  these  things 
were  concerned. 
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Got  Less,  Deserved  More 


ehru's  broad-mindedness  generosity  and  humanity 
made  a  very  powerful  impact  on  my  mind.  I  always  adored 
him  for  his  breadth  of  vision  and  humanitarian  attitude. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  message.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
got  less  in  life  and  deserved  more.  It  can  rightly  be  said  of 
him: 

Just  his  conceptions  natural  and  great; 

His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforced  with  weight... 

View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgement  scan, 

And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
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With  Edwina  Mountbatten  and  daughter  Indira. 


His  Love  and  Longings 


J^ll  thought,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  hut  ministers  of  love 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  very  extraordinary  man  and 
extraordinarily  humane.  His  love  and  longings  were  mainly 
expressed  in  his  remarkable  writings,  very  particularly  in 
the  charming  epistles  that  he  wrote  to  his  relatives  and 
friends.  Some  have  been  very  much  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted,  particularly  the  ones  to  Edwina 
Mountbatten  and  Padmaja  Naidu.  Whenever  I  watched 
Nehru  dealing  with  the  pretty  ones,  I  felt  that  he  knew  well 
the  difference  between  love  and  lust.  He  seemed  to  fully 
believe  in  the  Shakespearean  dictum: 

Love  comforteth,  like  sunshine  after  rain. 

But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun; 

Love  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain. 

Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  done. 

Love  surfeits  not;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 

Love  is  all;  full  of  forged  lies. 

I  had  seen  him  many  a  times  resting  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  very  pretty  woman  while  climbing  up  the 
steps  of  the  bridge  on  the  Allahabad  railway  station  bridge. 
I  had  seen  several  elegant  women  eyeing  him  with 
delightful  abandon.  They  persisted  in  pursuing  him  for 
years.  He  conversed  with  the  lovely  ones  in  a  language 
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and  style,  all  his  own.  He  publicly  fondled,  patted,  stroked 
and  hugged  charming  damsels,  who  openly  declared  their 
admiration  for  him.  He  consoled  and  comforted  them  all 
with  his  letters  and  talks  which  perilously  hovered  on  the 
border  of  love.  They  were  really  the  enchanting  echoes  of  a 
lonely  heart,  which  was  kept  bereft  of  a  normal  human  life 
to  which  such  a  remarkable  human  being  was  richly 
entitled. 

He  was  misunderstood  by  many,  because  he  did  not 
conform  to  the  orthodox  standards  of  Indian  society  and 
resorted  to  foreign  ways  in  his  public  demeanour  with 
women  whom  he  liked  and  who  were  modern.  They  felt 
greatly  honoured  and  enjoyed  it.  Let  me  now  recall  a  few 
incidents  and  stories  to  illustrate  Nehru's  loving  approach 
to  handsome  men,  women  and  things  beautiful. 

There  were  two  unimpressive,  rather  ugly,  but 
powerful  politicians  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  Nehru  never 
patronised  them,  though  he  always  gave  them  their  due, 
and  dealt  with  them  in  a  routine  manner.  They  were  never 
really  close  to  him.  But  tall,  striking  and  handsome  people 
like  G.  B.  Pant  and  Maulana  Azad  always  received  his 
affectionate  attention  and  respect.  A  most  fascinating 
woman,  of  not  much  political  consequence,  Purnima 
Banerji,  was  very  often  at  Anand  Bhawan;  she  was  friendly 
to  the  whole  family  and  was  Nehru's  pet.  He  patronised 
and  fondled,  a  hundred  times  more,  his  sister  Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit  than  Krishna  Hutheesing,  who  was  no  match  to  her 
elder  sister  in  looks. 


*  *  * 


Once  a  youthful,  vibrantly  energetic  and  charming,  young, 
American  girl  pestered  me  during  a  reception  at  Allahabad 
to  introduce  her  to  Nehru.  She  was  persistent  and  impatient. 
I  dreaded  taking  her  to  him  in  the  huge  gathering. 
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Ultimately  I  ventured  and  introduced  her  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  She  succumbed  to  his  charm  at  once  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  want  to  hear  you  again  and  again  on  radio  and 
elsewhere/' 

Panditji  felt  a  little  embarrassed  and  diverted  her 
attention  to  the  new,  simmering  moon  and  asked,  "Do  you 
like  the  full  moon  or  the  crescent  moon?" 

She  at  once  replied,  "Sir,  the  full  moon." 

Nehru  said,  "Of  course  not.  I  think  the  new  moon  is 
much  better  than  the  full  moon,  which  starts  disappearing 
and  is  a  symbol  of  the  past.  The  new  moon  shows  the  future 
and  gives  promise  of  more  light,  night  after  night." 

After  saying  this  he  moved  away  to  meet  others.  The 
girl  was  overwhelmed  to  have  met  him  and  almost  kept 
trembling  with  some  tender  excitement  for  a  while.  A  few 
years  later  she  once  confessed  to  me,  "The  memory  of  the 
Nehru  meeting  is  still  deep  within  me." 


*  *  * 


Padmaja  was  a  very  cultured,  refined  graceful  and  polished 
person,  but  she  had  no  acquaintance  with  beauty.  She 
became  friendly  with  Nehru  because  she  frequently  stayed, 
along  with  her  famous  mother,  poetess  Sarojini,  at  Anand 
Bhawan.  The  poetess  became  a  part  of  the  Nehru  household 
simply  because  of  her  brilliant  oratory  and  vast  humanity. 
Padmaja  started  talking  and  writing  to  Nehru.  She  took 
deep  interest  in  his  personal  affairs.  Gradually,  she  won 
over  his  confidence.  He  replied  to  her  letters  with  literary 
and  romantic  flair  as  was  his  wont.  While  attending  to  his 
correspondence  with  friends,  his  touch  was  evident  even 
in  some  of  his  political  letters  too. 
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The  pretty  young  artist,  Amrita  Pritam,  wrote  thus  to  Nehru, 
the  following  on  6  November  1937:  T  have  been  thinking 
of  you  as  I  know  you  better.  You  are  not  hard;  you  have  got 
a  mellow  face.  I  like  your  face.  It  is  sensitive,  sensual  and 
detached  at  the  same  time.' 


*  *  * 


With  a  lot  being  written  about  the  alleged  affair  between 
Nehru  and  Edwina  Mountbatten,  I  would  quote  here  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Nehru-Edwina  correspondence,  which  are 
in  affectionately  rhythmic  prose  by  a  writer  with  a  poetic 
touch: 

"Getting  you  to  talk  naturally  and  informally  had 
become  an  obsession,"  Edwina  told  Nehru. 

'Perfect  evening  a  fascinating  heart-to-heart  with  'J.NY 
Edwina  wrote  in  her  diary. 

Y  hated  you  driving  away  this  morning.  You  have  left 
me  with  a  strange  sense  of  peace  and  happiness.  Perhaps  I 
have  brought  you  the  same.' 

'Life  is  a  dreary  business  and  when  a  bright  patch 
comes,  it  rather  takes  one's  breath  away/  Nehru. 

'This  was  the  only  promise  we  ever  made  on  the  road 
to  Naintal  that  nothing  we  did  or  felt  would  ever  be  allowed 
to  come  between  you  and  your  work  or  me  and  mine — 
because  that  would  spoil  everything. 

'The  long  and  fascinating  talk  we  had,  including  our 
view  on  religion  and  spiritual  values.' 

Edwina 

Edwina  told  Nehru  that  he  had  asked  her  to  be 
practical  and  no  wonder  she  reported  in  her  diary:  'We 
dined  with  Jawahar  and  his  family  sat  in  the  garden  with 
full  moon.  Sadder  and  sadder.' 

Nehru  wrote:  'I  lose  myself  in  dreamland.  This  is  very 
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unbecoming  in  a  P.M.'  How  true.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
philosopher  and  a  patriot  basically;  a  P.M.  only  incidentally. 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to  function  in  our 
respective  orbits,  or  else  both  of  us  will  lose  our  roots  and 
feel  terribly  unhappy/'  Nehru  told  Edwina. 

"You  have  brought  me  all  I  was  yearning  for... 
happiness,  balance,  misery,  etc.  But  we  know  the  reason 
and  we  would  not  change  it  and  there  is  infinitely  more 
power  and  purpose  to  life,"  Edwina  told  Nehru  in  May 
1949. 

Edwina  and  Nehru  met,  talked,  ate,  swam,  laughed 
and  wept,  and  on  every  occasion  either  of  the  following  or 
several  of  these — Gandhi,  Mountbatten,  Indira  Gandhi,  Mrs 
Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,  Ritu  Pandit,  Padmaja  Naidu,  Raj 
Kumari  Amrit  Kaur,  officials  or  guards  were  present. 
Edwina  once  sought  Mountbatten's  permission  to  talk  to 
Nehru  in  the  garden  exclusively.  Knowing  their  special 
relationship,  he  readily  agreed  to  it,  adding,  "Among  my 
many  defects,  God  did  not  include  jealousy  in  friendship." 

Such  elevated  relationship  was  not  the  monopoly  only 
of  Nehru  and  Edwina.  Many,  though  not  too  many  other 
persons,  also  enjoy  such  'affairs'.  I  know  of  a  renowned 
woman  who  intensely  likes  a  commoner;  despite  his  several 
failings,  she  has  been  writing  to  him  intimate  letters,  which 
perilously  hover  on  the  border  of  love.  She  has  mostly  met 
the  man  accidentally  and  that  too  for  very  short  periods. 
She  recently  sent  a  message  inviting  him  to  her  house  for  a 
month  for  a  change.  The  man  wrote  back:  'If  I  stay  so  long 
with  you,  I  will  get  used  to  your  company.  It  will  then  be 
difficult  to  part  with  you.  Therefore,  do  not  lead  me  to 
temptation,  but  save  me  from  it.'  One  can  suspect  an  'affair' 
here  too,  if  one  pleases. 
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I  recall  what  one  day  a  very  young  American  woman  told 
me  at  Anand  Bhawan,  about  Nehru,  “He  is  essentially  a 
very  lonely  person.  Someone  should  enter  his  life,  but  the 
door  of  his  heart  seems  to  be  tightly  closed.  He  responds, 
but  does  not  own."  After  saying  this  she  sighed  very  sadly, 
as  if  she  had  a  love-stroke. 

Nehru  gave  such  strokes  to  many.  If  people  were 
hypnotised  by  his  charm  and  elegance,  was  it  his  fault?  If 
not,  why  then  malign  him? 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Mountbatten  had  encouraged 
Edwina  to  flourish  in  her  'special  relationship'  with 
Jawaharlal.  Nehru's  sister  Mrs  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  had 
said  that  she  would  have  been  happy  if  anyone  could  give 
some  comfort  to  her  weary  brother  in  his  life's  exhausting 
journey  of  endeavours.  And  daughter  Indira  and  Rajiv  had 
dismissed  the  talk  of  any  affair  as  absurd  and  gladly 
permitted  Edwina's  letters  to  Nehru  being  published. 


*  *  * 

Men  and  women,  both  were  gripped  by  Nehru's  charm  of 
personality,  flight  of  imagination,  sparing  heights  of 
brilliance  and  knowledge.  Once,  while  talking  to  Lord 
Linlithgow,  Viceroy  of  India,  Nehru  raised  the  pitch  of 
conversation  so  high  that  the  Viceroy  observed,  "Excuse 
me,  Mr  Nehru.  I  can't  keep  pace  with  you  during  the 
conversation.  I  come  from  a  county  called  Linlithgow.  My 
education  has  not  been  so  excellent  as  yours."  This  was 
told  to  me  by  Nehru's  sister  Vijayalakshmi. 


*  *  * 


Nehru  was  a  lover  of  beauty  in  all  shapes  and  form.  He 
saw  it  in  the  sea,  the  sun,  stars,  moon,  forests,  sky,  birds, 
animals,  poems,  paintings,  architecture,  sculptures,  music. 
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art,  meh,  women,  etc.  and  had  written  eloquently  about 
them.  He  had  written  or  said  somewhere  that  the  touch  of 
a  Kashmiri  girl  always  thrilled  him  in  his  childhood. 
Edwina,  in  her  moments  of  pride  and  ecstasy  might  have 
said  to  herself,  'England  gave  freedom  to  India  and  to  me 
an  opportunity  to  steal  India's  most  precious  jewel — 
Jawahar  for  my  mental  and  spiritual  satisfaction.' 


*  *  * 


After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Kamala,  he  was  lured  by  many 
exquisite  damsels  to  get  married,  but  he  resisted  the 
temptation  because  he  hated  the  idea  of  giving  a  step¬ 
mother  to  his  daughter  Indira,  and  this  has  been  written 
by  his  younger  sister  Krishna  too.  The  other  reason  for  his 
not  marrying  was  that  he  had  a  fantastic  love  affair  with 
India. 

Nehru's  letters  to  Edwina  and  Padmaja  and  several 
others  have  warm,  palpitating  intimacy  of  inimitable 
Cowper  letters  and  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  human 
spirit  of  love  and  friendship.  Now  see  what  Janet  Morgan, 
who  has  written  Edwina's  most  authentic  biography,  has 
to  say  about  the  Nehru-Edwina  relationship: 

'Edwina  stayed  at  Prime  Minister's  house  with  Indira 
and  Mrs  V.L.  Pandit  as  chairpersons. . .he  and  Edwina 
poured  out  their  feelings,  talked  in  the  drawing-room,  by 
the  river,  at  dinner  in  the  gardens.  They  laughed  and  wept; 
Nehru  pressed  Edwina's  hands,  took  her  arms,  hugged  her 
when  he  was  moved.  Any  more?  Those  who  knew  them 
thought  not.  The  family's  quarters  at  Broadlands  were  small 
with  servants  ever  present.  More  important,  Nehru 
respected  Dickie.  He  would  have  considered  it  disloyal,  ill 
mannered  and  wrong  to  deceive  his  friend.  She  had 
entrusted  herself  to  Nehru  in  a  way  that  was  more  profound 
than  a  mere  physical  embrace.  Nothing  should  be  allowed 
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to  degrade  this  precious  relationship.' 

Nehru  had  fully  understood  Ben  Jhonson's  lines: 
Love  is  spiritual  coupling  of  two  souls, 

So  much  more  excellent  as  it  least  relates  unto  the  body... 


Ignored  Sister's  Letter 
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J  awarharlal  Nehru's  younger  sister,  the  late  Mrs  Krishna 
Hutheesing,  somehow  developed  a  dislike  for  me  and  I 
heartily  reciprocated  it.  Perhaps,  it  was  a  case  of  'hatred'  at 
first  sight.  We  had  some  unpleasant  correspondence  too.  I 
still  remember  that  once  I  had  written,  'With  no  regrets; 
yours  sincerely;  P.D.Tandon'  while  concluding  my  letter 
to  her.  'With  No  Regrets'  is  the  name  of  one  of  her  books.  I 
am  sure  I  must  have  annoyed  her  by  my  nasty  note. 

After  my  release  from  Naini  Central  Jail  in  November 
1943,  I  had  no  place  to  stay  in  Allahabad.  The  house  that  I 
had  occupied  before  my  arrest  had  to  be  vacated  because  I 
was  a  detenu  and  there  was  no  knowing  when  I  would  be 
released.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  rent  or  retain  it 
indefinitely.  Swaraj  Bhawan,  which  was  the  headquarter  of 
the  All  India  Congress  Committee  those  days,  was  under 
the  charge  of  Acharya  J.B.  Kripalani,  who  then  was  General 
Secretary  of  the  Congress.  He  was  always  kind  to  me.  When 
he  heard  that  I  had  been  released  from  prison  and  had  no 
place  to  stay,  he  sent  a  word  from  the  Ahmednagar  Fort 
that  I  could  stay  in  Swaraj  Bhawan,  Allahabad. 

I  occupied  a  room,  but  it  had  no  electric  light.  Some 
other  rooms  in  the  building  had  electricity,  because  they 
were  occupied  by  the  Congress  Hospital  which  was  run  by 
the  trustees  of  Kamala  Nehru  Memorial  Trust.  I  tried  to  get 
an  electric  connection  in  my  room  also,  but  the  man  in¬ 
charge  of  the  hospital  turned  down  my  request.  He  feared 
that  the  local  administration  might  not  like  it  and  that  he 
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could  get  into  trouble.  The  Congress  Committee  office  was 
already  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  I  worked  at  night  in 
the  light  of  a  kerosene  lantern  and  an  earthern  lamp,  which 
gallantly  fought  the  huge  darkness  in  the  Motilal  Nehru 
room. 

One  day,  Mrs  Hutheesing  visited  Swaraj  Bhawan  and 
all  those  who  were  there,  greeted  her  respectfully,  talked 
nicely  and  courteously  to  her.  I  kept  sitting  in  my  room 
and  continued  my  work.  I  had  no  urge  either  to  see  her  or 
talk  to  her.  I  did  not  think  it  even  necessary  to  meet  her 
because  I  was  living  there  due  to  the  kindness  of  Acharya 
Kripalani. 

My  behaviour  enraged  Mrs  Hutheesing.  She  knew  that 
I  had  done  a  book  on  Nehru  and  was  waiting  for  a  foreword 
from  Mahatma  Gandhi,  which  he  had  agreed  to  send  at  the 
suggestion  of  Acharya  Kripalani.  Mrs  Hutheesing  wrote 
something  to  Gandhiji  against  me,  dissuading  him  from 
writing  the  foreword.  I  wrote  to  him  several  letters  telling 
him  that  the  book  was  in  the  press  and  the  publishers  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  foreword.  I  got  no  reply  to  my  letters; 
I  was  intrigued.  I  did  not  know  then  that  Gandhiji  was 
unwilling  to  keep  his  word  at  the  instance  of  Nehru's  sister. 

Luckily,  for  me,  Acharya  Kripalani  was  released  soon, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  received  the  foreword 
from  Gandhiji,  despite  my  many  reminders.  When  he  went 
to  Wardha  and  met  Bapu,  he  came  to  know  why  it  had  not 
been  sent  to  me.  The  Acharya  told  the  Mahatma  that  when 
he  himself  had  requested  him  to  give  it,  he  should  not  have 
paid  any  heed  to  anyone's  complaint  against  me. 

Bapu  agreed  with  the  Acharya  and  post-haste  he  sent 
me  a  nice  foreword.  However,  Mrs  Hutheesing' s  dislike  for 
me  did  not  abate;  it  rather  increased.  After  Jawaharlal 
Nehru's  release  from  Ahmednagar  Fort,  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  complaining  against  me.  Curiously  enough,  I  saw 
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this  letter  before  Jawaharlal  Nehru  could  see  it.  One 
Chaturvedi  was  my  class-fellow  at  the  Allahabad  University 
and  later  he  became  a  C.I.D.  Inspector.  He  used  to  come  to 
me  every  now  and  then  and  discuss  politics  and  university 
affairs  with  me.  I  did  not  like  his  visiting  me,  but  I  could 
not  ask  him  to  stop  coming  either.  Those  days  the  mail  of 
the  Congress  leaders  and  their  staunch  followers  was 
censored  and  all  the  letters  were  read  by  the  C.I.D.  men 
before  being  posted  to  the  addressees.  One  day,  Chaturvedi 
came  to  my  house  rather  excited  and  said,  "You  feel  that 
Nehruji  is  pleased  with  you,  but  now  you  will  be  in  trouble." 

I  told  him  that  he  always  talked  nonsense  and  I  was 
sure  that  Panditji  was  not  annoyed  with  me.  He  insisted 
and  remarked,  "Now  you  will  get  it  in  the  neck.  I  will  come 
tomorrow." 

He  kept  his  word.  The  next  day  he  came  to  me  and 
placed  in  my  hand  Mrs  Hutheesing' s  letter  to  Nehru,  in 
which  she  had  said  that  I  told  her  that  I  held  a  dagger  into 
Feroze' s  and  would  play  him  up.  I  did  not  know  what  she 
actually  meant  by  it.  I  had  never  talked  anything  to  her 
about  Feroze  and  I  was  greatly  upset.  My  main  difficulty 
was  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  explain  my  position  to 
Nehru,  if  he  were  not  to  ask  me  anything  about  Mrs 
Hutheesing's  complaint.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  a  C.I.D. 
officer  had  told  me  that  she  had  written  a  letter  to  him, 
making  false  allegations  against  me.  Those  days  any 
association  with  the  police  or  C.I.D.,  however  innocent, 
was  enough  to  make  one  a  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Congressmen.  I  could  not  have  taken  that  risk. 

I  was  in  a  terrible  dilemma.  I  was  itching  to  tell  Nehru 
that  Mrs  Hutheesing  had  done  me  a  grave  wrong  by  writing 
that  letter  to  him.  But  I  could  not;  I  felt  suffocated.  A  few 
days  later,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  Anand 
Bhawan,  Feroze  Gandhi  came  and  thundered,  "Tandon, 
what  did  you  say  to  Mrs  Hutheesing  about  me?  Panditji 
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has  got  a  letter  from  her." 

I  felt  relieved  that  at  last  I  could  tell  Nehru  what  I 
wanted  to.  I  might  be  foolish,  perhaps,  very  foolish,  but 
not  so  foolish  as  to  say  anything  against  him  to  her.  He 
seemed  to  be  angry  with  Mrs  Hutheesing  and  said,  "Yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  habit  of  dragging  others  into  her  own 
quarrels,"  and  walked  away. 

I  came  to  my  room  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Nehru, 
explaining  my  position.  I  remember  having  written 
something  like  this:  'I  understand  that  Mrs  Hutheesing  has 
sent  a  letter  to  you  against  me.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  she  has  indulged  in  terrible  untruths.  I  know  how  you 
hate  petty,  personal  quarrels  of  individuals  and  yet  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  this  matter.  If  you  are  interested  in 
hearing  the  other  side,  you  may  send  for  me.' 

He  did  not  call  for  me.  He  never  referred  to  that  letter. 
He  treated  me  as  kindly  as  ever  before  and  I  was  convinced 
that  Mrs  Hutheesing  had  failed  to  prejudice  him  against 
me. 


wmm 


As  Friend  and  Father 


T o  be  a  successful  father  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  not  only  a  great  patriot 
and  a  statesman,  but  a  great  father,  too.  He  trained  his 
daughter  step  by  step,  most  scientifically,  liberally  and 
broad-mindedly.  Once  Indira  felt  that  and  he  had  committed 
a  mistake  and  she  wrote  to  her  father  'to  forgive  and  forget'. 

Nehru  knew  how  to  tackle  the  sensitive,  young  child, 
and  qp  14  November  1933,  he  wrote  to  her:  'But  why  did 
you  suddenly  think  of  apologising  for  something  that  I  do 
not  know?  'Forgive  and  forget' — what  am  I  to  forgive  and 
forget?'  There  is  seldom  any  question  of  forgiving  and 
forgetting  between  friends,  and  I  hope  you  and  I  are  friends, 
though  you  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  dearly  loved 
daughter.  What  is  far  more  important  is  for  people  to 
understand  each  other.' 


*  *  * 


Parents  often  in  their  wisdom  force  children  to  study  the 
subjects  which  they  think  will  be  suitable  for  the  youngsters, 
and  hardly  give  them  any  choice  to  select  their  own  subjects 
for  study.  When  Indira  was  at  Shantiniketan,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  wrote  to  Professor  A.K.  Chanda:  'As  to  her  subject, 
etc.  I  shall  write  to  you  after  I  have  had  a  talk  with  her.  She 
must  choose.  She  may  even  choose  after  she  goes  there. 

'My  own  ideas  of  education  are  rather  peculiar.  I  dislike 
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the  education  which  prepares  a  girl  to  play  a  part  in  the 
drawing-room  and  nowhere  else.  Personally,  if  I  had  the 
chance  I  would  like  to  have  my  daughter  work  in  a  factory 
for  a  year,  just  as  any  other  worker  as  a  part  of  her  education. 
But  this  I  think  is  quite  impossible  at  present  in  India.' 


*  *  * 


Nehru  was  keen  that  Indira  should  acquaint  herself  with 
the  conditions  in  which  people  worked  in  a  factory,  but  he 
never  imposed  his  ideas  on  his  daughter.  He  always  gave 
her  a  free  choice  to  do  what  she  desired.  He  wrote  to  her  in 
1934:  'I  think  I  have  told  you  that  it  has  long  been  my  desire 
that  a  part  of  your  education  and  every  boy's  and  girl's 
education  should  consist  of  real  honest  work  in  a  factory 
or  in  the  fields. 

'Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  arranged  in  India  under 
present  conditions,  but  this  idea  of  mine  will  give  you  some 
notion  of  what  I  think  of  education.  I  want  you  to  work  in 
a  factory;  do  you  think  you  could  do  so  as  a  superior  person 
living  apart  and  in  a  much  better  way  than  the  others?  The 
idea  is  absurd. 

'The  very  object  of  going  there  is  to  learn  from  the 
sufferings,  discomforts  and  misery  which  surround  and 
wrap  up  the  great  majority  of  people;  to  see  the  drama  of 
real  life;  to  become  akin  to  a  small  extent  at  least  with  the 
masses;  to  understand  their  viewpoint;  and  to  get  to  know 
how  to  work  so  as  to  raise  them.' 


Man  of  Great  Vision 


^1  ehru  was  blessed  with  a  big  vision.  Even  before 
Independence  he  had  launched  the  Planning  Commission. 
He  founded  a  Planning  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  K.T.  Shah.  Regular  meetings  were  held  and  meticulous 
planning  was  done  under  Nehru's  leadership. 

After  achieving  freedom,  it  was  converted  into  the 
Planning  Commission,  which  shows  how  great  was  his 
mind  and  how  big  was  his  vision.  Even  today  it  exists  and 
formulates  policies  for  the  country. 
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With  Subhas  Chandra  Bose. 


His  Confessions 


\ N  hen  people  write  letters  to  their  friends,  relatives  and 
comrades,  they  drop  their  masks  and  write  what  they 
genuinely  feel.  Nehru  wrote  innumerable  letters  that  fully 
reveal  the  man.  Nehru  had  a  sharp  temper  and  was  at  times 
intolerant. 

On  3  April  1934,  in  a  letter  to  Subhas  Bose,  he  wrote: 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  discuss  my  own  failings  which 
you  point  out.  I  admit  them  and  regret  them.  You  are  right 
in  saying  that  as  president,  I  functioned  often  as  a  secretary 
or  a  glorified  clerk,  and  I  fear  I  encroach  in  this  way  on 
others'  preserves.  It  is  also  true  that  because  of  me.  Congress 
resolutions  have  tended  to  become  long  and  verbose  and 
rather  like  theses.  I  am  an  unsatisfactory  human  being  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  the  world,  and  whom  the 
petty  world  he  lives  in  does  not  particularly  like.' 
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With  C.  Rajagopalachari  and  Sardar  Patel. 


A  Genuine  Democrat 


ehru  was  a  born  and  genuine  democrat.  He  always 
respected  public  opinion.  He  very  much  liked  M.O.  Mathai' s 
efficiency  and  flawless  typing  ability.  He  was  his  private 
secretary  and  almost  became  a  member  of  the  Nehru 
household.  He  had  told  his  people  that  Mathai  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  Anand  Bhawan,  whenever  he 
wished. 

Once  I  was  sitting  with  him  in  his  chamber.  There  I 
glanced  at  a  decent-looking  man  sitting  away  from  Mathai' s 
table  for  more  than  an  hour,  waiting  to  meet  him  to  fix  up 
an  engagement  with  Nehru.  I  casually  asked  him,  "Who  is 
this  gentleman  sitting  there  for  such  a  long  time?" 

He  most  contemptuously  replied,  "Chaprasi." 

I  was  stunned  by  his  reply.  He  later  told  me  the  name 
of  that  person.  He  was  a  very  famous  industrialist.  I  at 
once  asked  him  sternly,  "You  call  him  a  chaprasi ?" 

He,  with  more  contempt  and  more  arrogance,  stated, 
"What  else  is  he?" 

I  was  shocked  by  his  reply. 

After  some  months  several  Members  of  Parliament 
criticised  Nehru  in  the  House  for  keeping  Mathai  as  his 
private  secretary,  who  was  often  rude  to  them.  They  told 
him  that  he  had  become  so  powerful  that  he  behaved  very 
arrogantly  even  with  the  Members  of  Parliament.  Nehru 
heard  all  this  patiently,  but  much  against  his  wishes,  he 
ultimately  dismissed  him.  Later,  this  man  took  to  heavy 
drinking  and  after  some  time  produced  a  nasty  book  about 
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the  'Nehru  era'.  After  a  few  years  he  died,  at  a  rather  young 
age. 

Nehru  genuinely  believed  that  the  views  of 
Parliamentarians  should  be  respected  and  he  acted 
accordingly,  often  against  his  own  wishes.  He  personally 
was  very  much  impressed  by  Mathai. 


His  Death  Shook  Me 
Deeply 


I  was  very  much  grieved  at  Nehru's  death.  I  had  always 
seen  his  charming  face  intently  while  smiling  or  even  in 
anger.  At  times  he  looked  more  fascinating  when  he  was 
angry.  Somehow  I  could  not  attend  his  funeral  for  various 
reasons.  When  his  ashes  were  brought  to  Allahabad  in  June 
1964  for  immersion  at  Sangam,  I  went  to  the  railway  station 
to  receive  them. 

I  stood  beside  Mrs  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,  looking  at 
the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dear  one.  That  was  all 
that  had  remained  of  that  great  man;  and  that  too  was  to  be 
swept  away  soon  by  the  fast-moving  currents  of  the  Ganga. 

We  intently  looked  at  the  urn  and  none  of  us  spoke  to 
each  other.  That  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs  Pandit  and  I 
met  and  did  not  exchange  a  word.  She  looked  sad  and 
desolate. 

I  looked  at  her,  she  looked  at  me  and  we  parted  even 
without  wishing  each  other.  Nehru's  death  was  a  great  blow 
to  her,  apart  from  what  it  meant  to  the  nation.  One  23  June 
1964,  she  wrote  to  me  from  Raj  Bhawan,  Bombay:  'I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  speak  to  you  that  sad  day  in  Allahabad. 
Meeting  you  again  in  such  circumstances  revived  so  many 
memories  of  a  happy  past.  It  still  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  dead.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
anyone  as  vital  as  he  was,  does  not  die  and  that  though  he 
may  be  gone,  the  promise  of  his  spirit  will  be  fulfilled.' 
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Talking  to  farmers. 


People  Deeply  Adored 
Him 


N  ehru  was  tremendously  popular  and  was  adored  by 
his  countrymen.  Few  Congress  leaders  dared  to  oppose  him, 
but  he  was  always  prepared  to  patiently  hear  and  change 
his  views,  if  his  opponents  were  right.  However,  after  his 
death,  some  of  his  discontented  colleagues  started 
denigrating  his  personality.  This  deeply  hurt  his  daughter 
Indira  and  many  others. 

Expressing  her  grief  at  it,  she  wrote  to  me  a  letter,  on 
24  November  1964,  which  said:  'India  has  an  old  tradition 
of  hypocrisy.  Every  time  there  has  been  a  person  with  ideals 
in  conflict  with  the  set  pattern  and  with  existing  vested 
interests,  these  interests  have  tried  to  destroy  him  or,  if  he 
is  too  strong  to  be  ignored,  they  try  to  misrepresent  him  in 
such  a  way  that  his  name  remains  to  be  worshipped,  while 
his  teachings  are  ignored.  This  is  what  happened  with 
Buddha.  In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  it  happening  with 
Gandhiji.  The  so-called  Gandhiites  have  no  understanding 
of  the  remarkable  man  that  Gandhi  was,  or  of  the  values 
for  which  he  stood.  All  the  emphasis  on  the  external  or 
tangible  aspects  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's  programme  has  only 
succeeded  in  camouflaging  the  essentials,  the  wide 
tolerance  and  understanding,  the  innate  shrewdness  and 
commonsense  of  the  man. 

'With  regard  to  my  father,  we  are  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  attempt  at  destruction  and  humiliation.  If  this  does  not 
succeed,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  introduce  a  cult  of 
Nehruism  which  is  far  removed  from  his  real  personality.' 
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With  Indira  and  her  sons. 


His  Moving  Letters  to 
Indira 

\/ ery  few  persons  in  the  world  are  blessed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  human  spirit.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
Gandhi,  Tagore  and  such  others  are  still  remembered 
because  they  had  it  in  an  abundant  measure.  I  do  not  long 
to  remember  Nehru,  but  find  it  so  difficult  to  forget  him  as 
he  too  was  full  of  such  a  spirit.  His  human  sympathy  for 
all  was  overwhelming. 

Nehru  was  deeply  and  profoundly  emotional.  He 
wrote  letters  to  his  daughter  with  an  unmasked  mind, 
giving  free  expressions  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they 
came  to  him.  He  occasionally  contradicted  himself  due  to 
his  Hamlet-like  habits.  He  was  always  true  to  himself.  He 
loved  his  daughter  Indira  and  hardly  ever  forgot  her.  The 
following  are  some  excerpts  from  different  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  her  from  time  to  time: 

Tt  is  good  to  see  your  handwriting  again  and  to  feel 
for  your  writing  makes  me  feel  that  way — that  you  are  right 
near  me  and  having  a  talk... 

T  do  not  quite  know  why  I  am  writing  to  you  tonight 
as  I  have  no  idea  where  to  send  this  letter.  Probably  I  shall 
hang  on  to  it  till  I  return  to  Allahabad  and  some  bright  idea 
strikes  me  or  some  further  news  of  your  movements  reaches 
me.  The  desire  to  write  seized  me  and  as  I  had  a  little  leisure 
I  have  decided  to  succumb  to  the  temptation../ 

(May  5,  1938) 

'A  good  morning  to  you  also,  my  dear,  and  many  of 
them.  The  mornings  are  good  anyhow,  the  sun  comes  out 
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with  irritating  regularity,  the  rivers  flow  on,  the  fields  ripen, 
flowers  bloom,  and  Nature,  fascinating  and  delightful, 
wicked  and  callous,  carries  on  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  innumerable  midgets  that  crawl  about  the  earth's 
surface.  We  go  on  our  daily  rounds  till  exhaustion  seizes  us 
and  we  fade  out,  and  sometimes  the  morning  is  good  to  us, 
more  often  not.  But  it  is  good  to  have  messages  which  cheer 
and  bring  pleasant  pictures  to  our  minds,  and  the  morning 
then  changes  its  hue  and  smiles  at  us...' 

(7  April  1940) 

'I  am  writing  about  myself,  when  I  ought  to  write  about 
you.  And  yet  I  wrote  about  myself  with  a  purpose,  and  not 
through  sheer  egotism.  Our  reactions  to  events  have  not 
been  essentially  different  and  I  wanted  you  to  feel  them, 
but  I  am  harder  than  you  and  so  almost  unconsciously  I 
take  refuge  in  detachment.  Not  to  do  so  would  lead  to 
madness  or  worse.  Have  you  heard  of  kind  Janaka,  a 
mythical  Indian  ruler,  who  is  supposed  to  have  (been)  the 
ideal  combination  of  a  philosopher  and  a  king?  He  sought 
no  escape  from  life  and  went  through  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  he  kept  himself  above  them.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
could  sit  with  one  hand  in  a  fire  and  the  other  on  a  woman's 
breast,  and  neither  affected  his  composure.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  very  far  from  being  like  Janaka,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  care  to  be  like  him.  And  yet,  there  is  something 
attractive  about  this  detachment  in  life.  It  does  help  when 
everything  seems  to  go  wrong...' 


(10  Sept.  1940) 


Could  have  Lived  Longer 


ehru  always  believed  that  rest  was  betrayal  of  the 
millions  who  never  rest.  And  did  he  not  say  "Aaram  haraam 

hair 

Some  people  feel  that  Nehru  was  fair  to  the  country 
but  not  fair  to  himself  because  he  exhausted  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  nation.  They  maintain  that  if  he  had  taken 
enough  rest  or  retired,  he  would  have  lived  much  longer. 
But  they  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  want  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  living  only.  He  would  have  hated  to  live,  even  for  a 
moment,  if  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  work  actively  for  the 
people  of  India.  He  was  determined  to  work  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  Indeed,  he  died  the  way  he  wanted  to. 
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The  book  has  been  written  by  one  one  who  knew  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  well  and  watched  him  at  close  quarters  for  years  together. 
The  authenticity  of  the  facts  is  beyond  question  because 
Tandon  knew  Nehru  very  well  and  intimately.  He  presents 
vignettes  regarding  glimpses  of  Nehru  s  dauntless  courage, 
generosity,  irritability,  his  personal  joys  and  suffering,  and 
warmth  of  his  heart. 

P.D.  Tandon  was  a  minister  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh  government 
and  in  1989  was  advisor  to  the  state’s  Chief  Minister.  He  was 
president  of  the  state’s  Working  Journalists  Federation.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  Naini  Central  Jail,  Allahabad  during  the  1942 
revolt  against  the  British  Raj.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Uttar 
Pradesh  Legislative  Council  and  a  member  of  the  Allahabad 
University  Council. 

As  an  author  and  journalist  he  has  written  about  forty 
books  in  five  languages.  His  autobiography  Flames  from  the 
Ashes-,  his  book  Indira  Gandhi —  Lingering  Echoes  is  based  on 
her  intimate  letters  and  private  conversations;  Echoes  from  the 
Past  contains  letters  of  Gandhi,  Nehru,  Bernard  Shaw,  Lord 
Mountbatten,  Indira  Gandhi  and  several  others;  Echoes , 
Episodes  and  Eccentricities  and  Ateet  ki  Goonj  (Hindi)  too  talk 
of  the  Nehru  family.  His  articles  appear  in  a  number  of  leading 
newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals. 
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